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God is a loving Father and a loving Friend to the 
children of men, and not their arbitrary Sovereign. 
He who realizes this truth has a freedom in his grate- 
ful service of God which is not possible to one who 
lacks itscomprehension. It is said of a devoted mis- 
sionary that “ in his eye all life was a covenant, and 
every act a consecration.” Such a life is a life of 
joy and a life of peace. There is true joy and true 
peace in no other life. 


The safest way to stay the progress of wrong is to 
advance the right. Every direct attack upon the 
wrong, bythe right, imperils the right by inviting a 
counter-attack upon itself. Every improvement in 
gun-making necessitates a corresponding improve- 
ment in armor-making. If the right is not used as a 
weapon of offense, it is not so likely to need to spend 
itself in its own defense. And if the wrong is busy 
neither with its own defense nor with the direct 
offense against the right, it is more fairly open to see 
the right as exhibited in the right. It is better to 
draw one into the right than even to drive him out 
of the wrong. 


It is a serious thing to be responsible for the right 
proclaiming of God’s truth to souls; nor is the 
seriousness lessened when the souls thus entrusted are 
few. Yet ministers and teachers are oftener anxious 
to enlarge their responsibility in this direction than 
they are to discharge aright the measure of responsi- 





the hearts of Sunday-school workers. 


bility which is already theirs. “If only more scholars 
would come to our Sunday-school, how much more 
good we could do!” is frequently on the lips and in 
“If only we 
took better care of the scholars who come, how much 
more faithful servants we should be!” is a sentiment 
that is neither heard nor acted upon so often as it 
ought to be. 


Light on the Bible text from the lands of the Bible 
is always a help to the intelligent student of the Bible. 
Among the prominent American scholars who have 
rendered real service in this sphere of scholarship is 
Professor J. A. Paine, of Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
While he was the representative of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society, Professor Paine iden- 
tified Mount Pisgah, and furnished evidence of the 
naturalness of the picture there disclosed to the eyes 
of Moses. With perhaps the finest private library 
on Oriental subjects in America, he. continues his 
studies in this field of his choice. An article from 
him on Memorial Stones in the East, given on another 
page, is of added value in its bearing on the lesson of 
the stones of memorial erected by Joshua. 


Many a man seems readier to work almost any- 
where else than in his own sphere. His proper and 
legitimate work he counts as drudgery, while there 
is a certain fascination to him in work which is not 
his appointed task. Yet, as a practical matter, the 
man who will not do his own work is not worth much 
in the doing of anybody else’s work. The first requi- 
site of a good worker is a willingness to attend to his 
own work because it is hisown work ; and, unless a man 
is ready to doa good deal of drudgery as drudgery, he is 
not likely to do work that is not drudgery; for there 
is a large percentage of drudgery in all work that is 
worth doing by anybody. If, therefore, one of us 
would fain be at work elsewhere than at his appointed 
daily task, he needs to realize that he is so far lack- 
ing in the true spirit of a good worker for any sphere 
on earth or in heaven. 


Nature abhors a vacuum; and nature will not allow 
a vacuum to remain such. The only way to get rid 
of anything that is obnoxious in the world of sense 
or of spirit is by displacing it. A common saying, 
that has only one side of a truth in it, is, “ An empty 
house is better than a bad tenant.” But an empty 
house will not remain empty. Nosooner is it empty, 
swept, and garnished, after one demon has been cast 
out of it, than it is liable to be entered for a perma- 
nent abode by seven other demons, every one of them 
livelier than the dismissed one. A good tenant is 
better than an empty house, as well as better than a 
bad tenant. And no house of head or of heart need 
remain empty. If you would be rid of bad tenants 
in your head or'your heart, you must fill up that house 
of the soul with tenants who are worth having there. 
This is the only course of safety for you. By God’s 
grace, this is possible to you. 


In the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics every word 
was followed by a “determinative” sign or symbol, 
indicative of the general meaning of the word. If it 
was a god or a temple, a town or a house, a king or a 
peasant, a man or a woman or a child, the determina- 
tive showed it, This hieroglyphic method of writing 


long since passed away; but there is a question 
whether its revival in connection with an abbreviated 
personal signature, so far as to indicate the sex of the 
writer, would not be a positive gain. Every editor, 
for example, could testify to the difficulty he ex- 
periences in deciding whether “A. B. Suds,” as the 
signature to a lettcr which calls for a reply, is the 
sign manual of aman ora woman. And his attempts 
to resolve his puzzle by the sexual indications of the 
handwriting itself have probably satisfied him that 
that is not a safe and sufficient guide. If every lady 
correspondent who chooses to employ only the initials 
of her Christian name would make use of some deter- 
minative of sex, either before or after her signature, 
she would merit the thanks of every editor to whom 
she writes, without the risk of being counted an old 
Egyptian. 
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TRAINING A CHILD’S APPETITE. 


What a grown person likes to eat or drink depends 
largely on what that person was trained to eat or 
drink while a child. And a child can be trained to 
like almost any sort of food or drink, either good 
or bad. No small responsibility, therefore, for both 
the health and the enjoyment of a child, devolves on 
him who has in hand the training of a child’s appetite, 

That a child inherits tastes in the matter of food 
and drink cannot be questioned ; but that fact does 
not forbid the training of a child’s tastes away from 
its inborn tendencies ; it merely adds an element to 
be considered in the training process. A child born 
in the tropics soon learns to like the luscious fruits 
which are given to it freely ; while a child born in 
the arctic regions learns with the same rapidity to 
like the grosser diet of fish and oil which is its chief 
supply of food. In one region the people live mainly 
on roots and berries; in another, they devour raw 
flesh or drink fresh blood; in yet another, they eat 
dried locusts or grasshoppers; in yet another, it is 
milk or honey which is their chief means of sustain- 
ing life. In every region the children are easily 
trained to enjoy the eating of that which they have 
to eat; and if a child is taken at an early age from 
one region to another, it quickly adapts itself to its 
new conditions, and learns to like that which is given 
to it as its means of satisfying hunger. All of which 
goes to show that the natural appetite of a child does 
not demand one kind of food above another, to that 
extent which forbids the training of a child to enjoy 
that which it can have and which it ought to use. 

As a rule, very little attention is given to the train- 
ing of a child’s appetite. The child is supplied with 
that food which is easiest obtained, and which the 
child is readiest to take. If the parents give little 
thought to their children’s welfare, they simply allow 
their children to share with them at the common 
table, without considering whether or not the food is 
that which is best suited to the children’s needs. If 
the parents are tender-hearted and lovingly indulgent 
toward their children, the; are quite likely to show 
favor by giving to them those things which please a 
child’s palate, or which are favorites with the parents 
themselves. Finding, for example, that a child likes 
sugar, a parent is tempted to give a bit of sugar toa 
child who is not ready to take anything else at its 
meal-time ; even though that bit of sugar may destroy 





the child’s appetite for the hour, or disturb the child’s 
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stomach for all day. Again, seeing that the child is 
glad to try any article of food which his parent enjoys, 
the parent, perhaps, proffers from his own plate that 
which he deems a delicacy ; although it may be of all 
things the least suited to tlie ¢hild’s state of health, 
or condition of beitiy. Arid go it is that the child is 
trained in wrong ways of eating, at the very time 
when it most needs training in the right way. 

A child is quite likely to have its freaks and fancies 
of appetite, which a kind parent is tempted to indulge 
instead of checking. One child would eat only the 
softer part of bread, while rejecting its crust. One 
would eat meat without vegetables; another would 
refuse one kind of meat, or of vegetables, while eating 
all others freely; and so on. The more these pecu- 
liarities are indulged, the stronger becontes their hold 
on the child. The more they are checked and 
restrained, the weaker their power becomes. Yet 
most parents seem to count such peculiarities as 
beyond their control, and therefore to be accepted as 
inevitable ; instead of realizing their personal respon- 
sibility for the continuance or the removal of them. 

"Your boy ought to eat less meat and more farina- 
ecous food,” says a physician to a mother, whose boy 
is in the doctor’s hands. “ Let hint have oatmeal 
and milk for breakfast; and see to it that he eats 
meat only once a day, and sparingly at that.” 
“Johnny is a great hand for meat,” is the answer ; 
“and he can’t take oatmeal.” And in that answer 
the mother shows that all the blame in the case rests 
on herself, and not on her Johnny. Johnny ought 
to have been trained to eat what is good for him, 
instead of indulging his personal whims in the eating 
line. When a mother says, “ My boy won’t eat pota- 
toes,” ot “ He won’t eat tomatoes,” or “ He must have 
plenty of beefsteak,” she simply confesses to her cul- 
pable failure of duty in the training of het boy’s 
appetite. If she were to say that she did not approve 
of one of those things, or of the other, and therefore 
she would tot give it to him, that would be one thing; 
but when she says that he will not take it even though 
bhe thinks it best for him, that is quite another thing; 
and there is where the blame comes in. 

Of course it is to be understood that there are 
articles of food in familiar use which, here and there, 
& child cantiot eat with safety. On the seashote, for 
example, the clam, which is eaten freely by most 
persons, seems to be as poison to certain individuals. 
It is not that these persons do not like the clam; but 
it is that their systetus recoil from it, and that its 
Satirig is sure to bring on a serious illness. A like 
state of things exists with regard to fresh strawberries 
ii fhe country. They are a delicious fruit in the 
estimation of most persons, They are as & mild 
form of poison to certain individuals. But these 
eases ate abnormal ones. They have no practical 
bearing on the prevailing rule that a child can be 
trained to like whatever he ought to eat, and to re- 
frain frotn the eating of whatever is not best for him. 
Aid herein is the principle of wise training in the 
reali of a child’s appetite. 

A prominent American educator put this principle 
itité practice in his own family, consisting of four 
boys ahd four girls He was a man of limited 
means, and he felt the necessity of training his 
children to eat such food as he deemed good for 
thein, and as he could afford to supply. His choive 
of food for his family table was wisely made, to begin 
with; and then he showed wisdom in his mode of 
pressing it upoit his children. If they deemed a dish 
distasteful, they were privileged to wait until they 
Were willing to eat it. There was no undue pressure 
brought to bear on thein. They could simply eat it, 
. or let it alone. If they went withovt it that meal, 

the saine dish, or a siniilar one, was before them for 
the hext meal; and so on until hunger gave them the 
est to eat it with unfeigned heartiness. By this 
ieans those children learned to eat what they otight 
to eat; atid when they had come to years of maturity 
they realized the value of, this training, which had 
made them the rulers of their appetite, instead of 
being its slaves. It needs no single example to 





illustrate the opposite course from this one. -On 
every side we see persons who -are -subject to the 
whims and caprices of their appetite, because their. 
appetite Was néveér trained to be subject to them: 
And in otie or another of these two directions the 
upbringing of every child is tending to-day. 

Peculiatly in the use of candy and of ¢ondiments 
is a child’s appetite likely to be uiitrainéd, or trained 
ainiss. Neither the one not-.the other of these articles 
is suited to a child’s néeds; but both of them are 
allowed to a child, regardless of what is best for him. 
The candy is given because the child fancies it. The 
condiments are given be¢aust the parents fancy them. 
Neither of the two is supposed to be beneficial to the 
child, but each is given in its turn because of the 
child’s wish for it, and of the parent’s weakness. 
There are parents who train their childreii not to eat 
candy between meals, nor to usé condimetits at meals. 
These parents are wiser than the average; and theif 
children ate both healthier and happier, There 
ought to be more of such parents, and more of such 
children. The difficulty in the way is always with 
the parents, instead of with the children. 

It is affirmed as a fact, that some Shetland ponies 
which were brought to America had been accus- 
tomed to eat fish, and that for a time they refused to 
eat hay, but finally were trained to. its. eating until 
they seemed to enjoy it as heartily as other ponies. 
Children to whom cod-liver oil was most distasteful 
when it was first given to them as a medicine, have 
been trained to like cod-liver oil as well as they liked 
syrup. And so it has been in the use of acid drinks, 
or of bitter coffee, by young children under the direc- 
tion of a physician. By firm and persistent training 
the children have been brought to like that from which 
for a time they recoiled. It is for the parents to 
decide, with the help of good medical counsel, what 
their children ought to like, and then train them to 
like it. 

It is by no means an easy matter for a parent to 
train a child’s appetite; but it is a very important 
matter, nevertheless. Nothing that is worth doing 
in this world is an easy matter; -and whatever is 
really worth doing is worth all that its doing costs— 
and more. Inspite of all its difficulties, the training of 
any child’s appetite can be compassed, by God’s bless- 
ing. And compassed it ought to be, whatever are 
its difficulties. It is for the parent to decide what a 
child shall eat, as it is for the parent to decide what 
that child shall wear. The parent who holds himself 
responsible for what a child shall put. on, but who 
shirks his responsibility for what that child shall take 
in, would seem to have more regard for the child’s 
external appearance than for his upbuilding from 
within ; and that could hardly be counted a sign of 
parental wisdom or of parental love. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Preparatory study on the part of the scholars in the 
Sunday-school is a very good thing in its way, if only it 
can be secured; but, after all, it is by no means éssential 
to the teacher’s teaching of the scholars. And here is 
where a very common mistake is made in an éstimate of 
the ‘value of tle Sunday-school as 4 Bible-teaching 
agency. A Chicago teacher wants light on this point. 
She asks: 


What methods can. you tell me for causing boys “as is 
boys,” of twelve to fourteen, to study the lessons? How shall 
they be brought to do their share, the teacher having previously 
and after done her share of preparation? Shall they be rea- 
sohed with on the motive of duty, or of helping the teacher, 
or of the importanve and interest of the study? Shall rewards 
be offered? The prize of a jack-knife for leatning texts has 
had almost no charms or success. If the wisdom cunning of 
the serpent is to be applied, so that the boys shall be led 
“ unbeknownst,” as it were, to study, can’t you give a hint that 
is in one’s hand, and usable at once ? 


The best method in such a case is to teach the scholars, 
without any preparatory study on tlieir part, until they 
are so full of knowledge that they want to know more. 
Then they’ll study without any reward of jack-knives. 
A Sunday-school class exercise ought. to be a teaching 
exercise, rather than an examining exercise, The teacher’s 
main work there ought to be to teach the scholars that 
which they have tiot known before, rathet than to ascer- 





tain from them what they have learned elsewhere. Does 
a minister expegt his people to-come to church fully pre- 
pared on the subject of his sermon ?.. Does be count his 
work a failuté because he tells his peoplé only that which 
is. fresh to them? If, in addition to his preaching, he 
could spend half an hour with every hearer in personal 
eouference over the subject of his sermon, with a free use 
of question and answer, would he not expect to do a fair 
4motint of teaching for a half-day’s work ? Why, then, 
should a teachef in the Sunday-schiool count a teaching 
exercise a failure, simply because het scholars have done 
no more studying before coming to the class, than their 
parents do before coming to the preaching service? 
When a scholar gets so that he will study for himself at 
home, he is obviously in less need than the average boy 
of being under a teacher in the Sunday-school; but 
while he won’t study away from Sunday-school, he is the 
boy who above othefs needs a good teacher in the Siin- 
day+sclidol. If you will teach your scholars in the 
Sunday-school whether they study at home or not, your 
scholars will be likely to study at home, and then yoy 
can guide their methods of home study; but unless you 
ean teach them in the class without their studying out- 
side of the class, you mustn’t. expect them to study at 
home while you are their teacher. First know what it 
means to “teach.” Then teach. The result will be a class 
of studying-scholars. Don’t expect to reverse the order 
of Cause and effect. ; 


It is when we have taken hold of a good work with ali 
our energies that that work stands out in our mind in its 
true importance; and then it is that we are likely to 
think that no one else sees that good work in its proper 
light, as we see it, Indeed, the very fact that we 
oursélves think so much of a good wérk, sonietimes 
stands in-the way of our seeing the part that those 
about ts are taking in it. We dre so zealous, that all 
others appear cold in comparison with us. Every now 
and then an illustration of this truth is given in the 
letter of some correspondent of The Sunday School 
Times, asking why more prominencé is riot given to a 
subject of which he deems himself a solitary advocate; 
when all the while thére aré at least séven thousand in 
the Sunday-school Israel who are as true to the faith, at 
this very point, as is the impetious prophet himself. 
Here, for example, comes a letter of a New York State 
correspondent, with its expression of wonder over the 
lack of mention of a topic that would certainly seem well 
worth mentioning: 

An article in The Sunday School Times of September 1, 
“ How to Keep Boys ib Stiiday-school,” suggests to my mind 
afresh the fact that it is almost universally taken for granted 
that young men are not in Sunday-school, and are not expected 
to be. I have been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times 
for a numiber of years, atid do not recall that I ever saw an 
atticle in it in regard to yoting meti’s Bible classes, or one 
which indicated that it was desirable or was expected that 
young men should be in Sunday-school. I am a teacher of 
young men’s Bible class, as you will see by the enclosed report, 
and I went to 4 state Sunday-school convention a year ago, in 
the hopé of obthining some new ideas in regard to young men’s 
classes. In all the addresses and discussions the speakers talked 
about “the children ”—“the children”—“the children”— 
which was all right as far as it went; but there was not oné 
word in regard to young nien. I spoke to one of the managers 
of the conveiition in regard to the matter, and indicated that 
some ideas in that line would be desirable; but he received my 
suggestion in a manner which showed that he did not think it 
& matter worth a moihent’s consideration, There is no reason 
why there should not be a flourishing youtig men’s Bible class 
connected with every Sunday-school in the land, and I should 
like to see some attention paid to the subject. 


There is ¢eye-dazzliig zeal for you in a good cause! 
That teacher is so heartily interested in his own good 
work among young men, that he is unable to.see what 
is being done by others elsewhere in the same important 
line. He doesn’t “reeall ” that he “ever saw an article” 
in The Sunday School Times in regard to young men’s 
Bible classes, or one’ which indicated that it was desir 
able or expected that young men should be in Sunday- 
school.” Probably, Ae hasn’t seen any such article; 
but that isn’t because there has been atiy dearth of such 
articles iti these pages year after year. Articles of the 
sort have been here multiplied in varying forms; and 
the whole sweep of teachings, both in the editorial and 
the contributors’ writings, have always been in the 
direction which he stipposes to liave been wholly ove! 
looked. Not to go back of the current year, itis su 
ficient to say, that no single method of Sunday-school 
work has had as large prominence in these pages 
that of winning and holding young men as scholars 2 
the Sunday-school, In the Notes on Open Letters, fot 
March 17, there was an editorial response to a lady 
teacher froin Vermont, who wanted counsel concerulilg 























week-day helps to the interesting of her “class of six- 
teen young men (mostly Christians), from eighteen to 
thirty years of age.” That incident brought out so 
many letters of suggestion in the line of such methods 
“of work that space could not be found for them all; 
although nearly five columns were devoted to them 
within the month following the first request. In addi- 
tion to this, there were such other treatments of the sub- 
ject as is found in an article on “ Holding the Older 
Boys,” in the issue for May 26. Of course, ‘‘there is no 
reason why there should not be a flourishing young 
men’s Bible class connected with every Sunday-school | 
in the land.” Thousands of Sunday-schools have such | 
classes. Tens of thousands of young men are thus 
taught, in city and in country, throughout the 
United States and Canada every Lord’s Day ; and their | 
number is increasing year by year. Now that our New | 
York State correspondent has had his attention called 
to the extent of this good work, he can have all needed 
evidence he desires in proof of the fact that he is by | 
no means peculiar in being the successful teacher of a | 
young men’s Bible class in the Sunday-school. 











HOME. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


The roof is humble, colored low and soft 

With lichens, fashioned by the quiet years 

With moist artistic fingers. Not a room 

Has carven blossom or dim silken flow 

Of broidered curtain, but beside the sill 

A company of lilies all alive 

Uncurl their petals to the sweetheart Sun. 

The eaves drop woodbine swings, where fairies sit 
Invisible, and frolic till the stars 


| from the face of Esau; and there, either he replaced his 


| memorial of stone, which, by its sanctity from the drink 
| offering and anointment with oil, must have lived in the 
| veneration of men for ages. 





Melt their bright silver in the flames of dawn. 
God’s hand its perfect decorations wrought, 
And lavished on its table fruit and corn. 
a If any like the place, be pleased to come; 
‘S.  For every friendly open heart ’tis home. 
Westerly, R. I. 





MEMORIAL STONES IN THE EAST. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 


It is commendable as well as natural to signalize a 
great achievement. To-day we love to boast of our 
wonderful works in paper histories for the benefit of those 
who shall come after us; but in ancient times the same 
impulse that we thus indulge led men to choose more 
enduring forms of record for our instruction. Through- 
out the Orient it was customary to try to keepa difficult 
deed or unusual event in mind by some sort of public 
monument. Much of all that. we know about the acts 
of the Chaldeans and the Assyrians on the one hand, 
and of the Egyptians on the other, is derived from their 
memorial stones. And when the Hebrews raised their 
simpler tokens of remembrance, they only yielded toa 
common instinct of humanity. 

And they began the practice in the person of him 
from whom they immediately descended. At an age 
when life is about to close with us, it was only opening 
out to Jacob the patriarch. Flying from his home in the 
South Country, he had passed the hill of the Jebusites 
on his way toward the tents of his kindred in the North; 
and, as he entered the heights of Mount Ephraim, he 
was overtaken by nightfall. Weary, he lay down to 
rest; and, as he slept, the terraced hillside seemed to 
stretch upward to the very firmament, and, transformed 
in the light of heaven, to become an avenue of steps, 
whereby the angels of God made their way down to his 
feet, while at its top the Lord himself stood and spoke 
to him: “I am with thee, and will keep thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest, and will bring thee again into this land.” 

He awoke with fear; such a revelation was all unex- 
pected. That moment was a turning-point in his career. 
The past, darkened by selfishness, by subtilty, by hostility, 
melted away; an unseen world existed of which hitherto 
he had no suspicion; a bright future was unveiled of 
sons innumerable, and an inheritance as broad as the 
land itself. Can we wonder that he took the stone 
which had formed his pillow, and set it up as a testi- 
monial, both of the beautiful vision and the complete 
transition in his life? 

He proceeded on his way, a bachelor, his only property 
the staff with which he passed over Jordan. After 
® score of years he returned numerous enough to be 

divided into two bands, having wives and maids, eleven 
‘ons and one daughter, men-servants and women-servants, 
much goods, many camels and oxen and asses, countless 
cattle of herds, and unreckoned flocks of goats and sheep. 
® promise as to family and establishment was ful- 


unhappily, he had left Padan-aram without saying 
good-by to his father-in-law, who speedily followed, to 
suggest that the parting be made a matter of a little 
more ceremony, and sealed with a token of friendship. 
And so, on the Mount of Gilead, together they raised a 
memorial block, and threw about it a heap of stones to 
serve as a witness to their compact of mutual friendship. 

As Jacob now began to inherit the land previously 
given him, by divine direction he went to dwell awhile 
at Bethel, where God had appeared to him as he fled 


former, by no means downy, pillow, or he erected a new 


Soon a‘ter this the last one of his twelve children was 
bovrn,—the child of his old age, and his favorite boy. 

But before Benjamin had ceased to be a lad, a sore 
famine befell that part of the world, and turned out to 
be the means of a family reunion in Egypt. Here, in 
process of time, the descendants of Jacob became 
familiar with memorial stones, for the country was full 
of them, from Goshen in the Delta far up the Nile to 
Syene. Very likely, as they grew numerous, and began 
to be oppressed by the race of kings which knew not 
Joseph, they were set to work in quarrying, finishing, 
and elevating many of these mementves. 
Those of the Israelites who flourished about the 
midd'e of their stay in Egypt must have been well 
acquainted with one of these memorials, which, in a 
striking way, resembled the first pillar at Bethel, being 
the fruit of a dream in which a god appeared and spoke 
to the hero of the incident. The latter was the son of 
a king, who, when one day amusing himself by a lion- 
hunt, at the hour of noontide rest drew near the great 
Sphinx beneath the pyramids of Gizeh, and, lying down 
in its shade, he fell asleep. And, in his fancy the god 
whose image the Sphinx was, came and addressed him: 





“Behold me, look at me, thou, my son Thutmes! I am thy 
father Harmochis. The kingdem shall be given to thee: thou 
shalt wear the white crown and the red crown on the throne. 
The world shall be thine in its length and breadth. Plenty 
and riches shall be thine; the best from the interior of the 
land, and rich tributes from all nations; long years shall be 
granted thee as thy term of life. . . . The-sand of the district 
has covered me up. Promise me that thou wilt do what I wish 
in my heart.” 


For such a pledge, what could a grateful prince do 
but take the hint se delicately added? Accordingly, the 
moment he became Thutmes IV. he freed the body of 
the Sphinx of the desert-sands, and during the very first 
days of his reign caused a memorial of stone, of immense 
magnitude, to be erected between the forefeet of the 
gigantic image—a slab as big as a house: for presently 
it was employed as the back wall of a sanctuary, in which 
sacrifices and libations were presented before the god. 
Israelites may have helped to clear away that sand. 

Then, at Zoan, toward the end of their sojourn, under 
the iron hand of their oppressor, Rameses the Great, all 
the Israelites knew about a remarkable table of stone, 
placed by him in the inner shrine of the grand temple to 
commemorate an ancestor of his among the shepherd 
kings, “the father of his fathers,” Set Aa-peh-peh, who 
lived four centuries before. Indeed, they who builded 
Pithom and Raamses for this Pharaoh may have wrought 
and lifted this stone toits place. ‘‘ Four hundred years!” 
they must have thought within themselves, “that was 
about the time one of our ancestors, Joseph, was sold 
into Egypt.” Did their present grievous bondage also 
remind them of those other prophetic words which 
Abraham must have told Isaac, and Isaac Jacob, and 
Jacob his children: “Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve them; and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years”? Did not these mysterious words describe their 
condition just now most exactly, and was the day of 
their deliverance indeed drawing nigh? 

In like manner, within a few years of the exodus, 
most of the Israelites must have olten beheld a third 
memorial stone of the Egyptians, worthy of note, at 
Memphis. This one took the shape of a cylindrical 
shalt, quite thick, and not so very high, but like one 
drum of a very heavy column. It was set up before the 
celebrated temple of the god Ptah by King Menephtah, 
in exultation over a triumph gained against a horde of 
invaders from Libya and from lands beyond the Great 
Sea. He, too, had a convenient dream, in which the 
god of his adoration graciously manifested himself and 
warned him not to lead his troops against the foreigners, 
but to stick closely to the shore of the Nile at home. 
His generals, however, went out and did all the fighting 








filled; now he came back to occupy the land But, 


least, they could not have done more; for they totally 
defeated the rash barbarians. Whence this stone, cele-: 
brating the riddance from so great a peril, sculptured 
with the figures of the god and the king of the vision, 
and recording the year of Menephtah’s reign in which 
the victory occurred. 

At length the four hundred years of bondage, or the four 
hundred and thirty years of sojourn, were ended, and Israel 
withdrew from Egypt. Now, we should expect a memo- 
rial stone of the Hebrews here, above all other places, 
upon the farther shore of the sea, to honor their miracu- 
lous rescue, And, ah! how much trouble, search, 
speculation, an imperishable index, pointing out the 
exact spot of their crossing, would have saved us nowa- 
days. But they were in too great a hurry to think of 
it, and were indifferent to our inquisitiveness. 

If, in pushing on to Sinai, they took the route of 

Wadi Magharah, they must have looked with mingled 
emotions on the stele and tablets of the Pharaohs already 
chiseled there, from that of Seneferu, away back in the 
fourth dynasty, and of Khufu, the pyramid builder, of 
Pepi Merira, of Usertesen, of Amenemhat, down to those 
of their greatest taskmaster, Rameses II., and Meneph- 
tah, their worst enemy, out of whose clutches they had 
just escaped—all of whom had mined into those moun- 
tains for the beauteous mafkah, the precious and highly 
esteemed malachite. Quite possibly these gloomy gal- 
leries had subdued the spirit of many an obstinate 
Hebrew slave. 
The children of Jacob raised their first memorial 
stone at Sinai. There they had occasion to put up 
certain monoliths, which recalled the pillars of Bethel 
and Gilead, in being seals of a league, and which antici- 
pated the representative blocks of Gilgal. As narrated 
in Exodus (Exod. 24: 4), Moses ratified the covenant 
between Jehovah and his people by building an altar, 
which stood for both a proof and a record of God’s 
presence at that place, and by raising around that altar, 
in a circle, twelve pillars, each one of which represented 
the presence and consent of a tribe, all continuing to 
stand there as a perpetual memorial of united Israel’s 
solemn agreement. 

At the passage of the Jordan, one group of twelve 
stones was formed in the bed of the river, to serve as a 
landmark of the station of the priests who bore the ark 
while the members of all the tribes crossed over, and as 
an affidavit of the miraculous suspension of the river; 
while another group of twelve stones was formed, prob- 
ably, as at Sinai, in a circle, on the Jordan plain, to 
serve as an everlasting remembrancer of the river-transit 
at flood-time by divine aid. For each tribe a stone that 
had witnessed the miracle was intended, by its mute 
testimony, never to allow the interposition to be forgotten 
among the descendants of at least one son of Jacob. 
Having seen the event, and. being less transitory than 
man, it reflected that event to coming generations. Sub- 
stituting place instead of time, the principle of such a 
reminder seems to linger still on the same ground, As 
one ascends to the plateau on the east of the Jordan, 
sooner or later every pathway is sure to be skirted with 
a few heaps of small stones; and should a native of the 
country happen to pass by and to be asked, “ What 
mean these stones?” his reply would show that the pile 
is a sign of some sacred place having suddenly come 
into view; it might be Nebi Masé, on the west of the 
Jordan; or the Holy Rock, with its dome, Kubhet 
es-Sukhrah, at Jerusalem. Such witnesses behold the 
sanctuary across the wide interval, perhaps too far away 
for the pilgrim himself to notice it without suggestion ; 
and they warn him not to forge its reality, its visibility, 
its presence. 


Similarly, Joshua, toward the end of his life, in renew- 
ing the covenant of Israel with Jehovah at Shechem, 
took a great stone, and set it on end beneath an oak that 
grew in the sanctuary there, and, pointing to it, declared: 
“ Behold, this stone shall be a witness against us; for it 
hath heard all the words of the Lord which he spake 
unto us: it shall be therefore a witness against you, lest 
ye deny your God.” 

That stone was conceived to be very much like our 
latest novelty, the phonograph, able to treasure up the 
words it heard, and to repeat them when called upon 
to do so. 

But while the occasions which ied men in olden times 
to establish memorials were extremely diverse, ranging 
all the way from the signal answer of Samuel’s prayer, 
who then “ took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and 
Shen, and called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us,” to the mere vanity of 
Sennacherib, who brags: 


‘“* A tablet I caused to make, and 








alone—better without him, doubtless, than with him; at 





The glory acquired by my hand, which over them 
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I had gained, upon it I caused to write, and 

In the midst of the city I set up,” 
still, the special accomplishment at Gilgal, success in 
crossing a difficult, or apparently impassable, stream or 
water-side, seems to have been the most frequent single 
one among them all. 

Thus, though the Moabite stone was a personal 

memorial, 

“TI, Mesha, ... erected this stone to Chemosh at Korcha,—a 
stone of salvation, for he saved me from all despoilers, and let 
me see my desire upon all my enemies,” 
yet it was designed, in part, to inform us, as it does in 
line 26,— 

**T made the road across the Arnon,” 

When Mr. Layard was excavating at Birs Nimrfd, one 
of the most valuable objects he recovered was a square 
pillar of black marble, pyramidal at the top in stages, 
five feet in height, each of the sides of which was covered 
with scenes and inscriptions relating to the many expe- 
ditions of Shalmaneser. Running down the lines, one 
ehicounters repeatedly such statements as these: 


96. In miy first year the Euphrates in its flood I crossed. 
To the sea of the setting sun I went, 


“96. In my seventeenth year the Euphrates I crossed. To 
the land of Amanus I ascended. Logs of cedar I cut. 

“97, In my eighteenth year for the sixteenth time the 
Euphrates I crossed. Hazael of Damascus to battle came. 


126. In my twenty-fifth campaign the Euphrates at its flood 
Icrossed. ‘The tribute of the kings of the Hittites, all of them, 
I received.” 

Also the monolithic obelisk of Samas-Rimmon was 
‘ created and engraved, among other things, to tell the 
world: 

“In my third campaign the river Zab I crossed.” 


When undertaking to invade Scythia, Darius crossed 
the Bosphorus on a bridge of boats, and thought the feat 
worthy of publication upon its shores by means of two 
pillars of white marble, carved, the one in cuneiform, 
the other in Greek characters, with the names of all the 
nations composing his army. Unfortunately, the people 
of Byzantium afterward removed these memorials, which 
would have greatly interested us, and converted them 
into an altar to their tutelary divinity Diana. 

‘When Alexander the Great wanted to traverse the 
river Hyphasis in the conquest of India, he caused his 
army to build twelve colossal altars, according to Arrian, 
“high as the loftiest of towers, but in breadth wider than 
the greatest, as thank offerings to the gods for having led 
him victoriously thus far, and as memorials of his toils ; 
and when they were done, he sacrificed upon them as 
custom required, and ordered gymnastic and equestrian 
contests.” But, why twelve great tumuli of witness to 
his having reached the eastern ends of the earth? just 
the number of pillars set up at Sinai,—just the number 
of stones fetched out of Jordan to be exalted at Gilgal! 
Bvidently Alexander could scarcely have read his Bible 
to better advantage. 

However, the supreme performance in the line of 
river-passages was reserved for the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. His herculean exploit can be comprehended 
only by sailing through the Iron Gates of the Danube. 
The abutments and tower of his bridge remain, immor- 
talized upon his magnificent column at Rome; yet, bold 
a8 Was that stroke on the part of the conqueror of Dacia, 
it was eclipsed by his carrying an army through the 
straits a little higher up stream. Out of the mountain- 
otis cliffs that rise sheer out of the rapids on the southern 
side, he partly cut his path in the living rock at the 
water’s edge, and partly invented it by means of a walk 
of wood resting on beams run into the solidstone. And 
there to-day one may see the holes in the rock that held 
these beams, and, to the end of time, read his memorial 
tablet, insculptured beside this royal road, upheld. by 
genii, sheltered by the eagle of Rome, and supported 
by a dolphin. 

Quite parallel to a river-pass of this kind was, in early 
times, the passage by the sea around the promontory to 
the north of Beirdt near the river Lycus. According as 
the balance of power and military ardor lay on one side 
or the other, the Egyptians in order to reach the land of 
the Hittites or the district of Naharina, and the Assyrians 
in order to reach the valley of the Nile, were obliged to 
climb or tumble down, at the risk of their necks, this 
rocky projection into the Mediterranean Sea, until at 
last a descendant from the Phoenicians, Proklus, a native 
of Accho and governor of Heliopolis, hollowed a level 
way out of and around the.rocky point. Here the great 
conquerors of the ancient world, judging a safe transit 
worthy of immemorial fame, have left just about a dozen 
proofs of their having done it and lived. And—one can 





hardly believe the testimony of eyesight on approaching 

the sacrilege—the first of the Egyptian tablets from the 

river, by the road-side, has been usurped by the latest of 

their ambitious followers, Napoleon I1I., whose forces 

trod this stony way in A. D. 1860 for the good of Chris- 

tianity and the glory of France, 
Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 





APATHY. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


“ Behold, behold the bridegroom! ”’ 
Rouse, rouse, for sleep is stealing, 
With music and with song, 
With joy the way along, 
The cry will soon be pealing. 
“Peace, peace; for watching’s dreary, 
And I am weary— 
Weary!” 


“ Behold, behold the bridegroom!” 
Run, run, O feet! to meet him, 
Or closéd door may be 
Between his face and thee. 
Haste, haste, dear soul, to greet him! 
“ Cease, cease; for I forgot, 
And now I know him not— 


Not!” 
Plainfield, N. J. 





LIVING VICTORIOUSLY. 
BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Life is conflict. Every good thing lies beyond a battle- 
field, and we must fight our way to it; and there must 
be struggle to get it. This is true in physical life; from 
infancy to old age, existence is a fight with infirmity and 
disease. In mental life the same is true. Education is 
a long conflict. The powers of the mind have to fight 
their way to strength and development. So it is in 
spiritual life. Enemies throng the path and contest 
every step of progress. No one ever attains to beauty 
and nobleness of character save through long and sore 
struggle. ; 

Many of earth’s great historic battle-fields are now 
spots of quiet peace. Once men met there in deadly 
strife, arms clashed, cannon thundered, the air was filled 
with the shouts of conflicting armies and the groans of 
the wounded and dying, and the ground was covered 
with the dead. But now, in summer days, the grass 
waves on the once bloody field, sweet flowers bloom, 
harvests yellow to ripeness, children play, and the air 
is still full of bird-songs and the voices of peace. But 
he who walks over the spot is continually reminded of 
the terrib'e struggle which occurred there in the bygone 
days. 

We look upon men and women who have attained 
high culture of mind and spirit. They are intelligent 
and educated, They are well balanced in their faculties 
and symmetrical in their development. Their character 
is strong and noble, showing all the features which belong 
to true manhood or true womanhood. They are digni- 
fied in their deportment, calm and equable in their bear- 
ing. They are not hasty in speéch nor impetuous in 
temper. Their judgments are never rash. They possess 
the qualities of patience, contentment, and gentleness, 
combined with courage, righteousness, and strength. 
When we look upon such people, we cannot but admire 
them, and be fascinated by the culture, the majesty, and 
the serenity of their lives. Weare apt to think of them as 
highly favored in their original endowment and in the 
circumstances and experiences of their lives, 

But if we knew the story of these lives, weshouldsee that 
where now we behold such ripe and beautiful character 
was once a battle-field. These men and women began just 
as all of us must begin, with their faculties undeveloped, 
their powers undisciplined, and their lives wholly uncul- 
tured. They had their hard battles with evil in themselves 
and evil aboutthem. They grew into intelligence through 
long and severe mental training, and through years of 
diligent study. They attained their splendid self-con- 
trol through painful experiences of conflict with their 
tongues, their tempers, their original impetuosity, their 
innate propensities to evil. Their beauty of Christian 
character they reached through the submission of their 
own wills to the will of Christ, and of their selfishness, 
natural resentment, and other evil affections and passions, 
to the sway of the spirit of divine love. They were not 
always what now they are. This noble beauty which 
we so admire is the fruit of long years of sore struggle, 
the harvest which has been brought to ripeness by the 
frosts of autumn, tlie snows and storms of winter, and 
the rains and the sunshine of spring. Back of the calm- 
ness, the refinement, the strength, and the charming 





culture which we see, is a story of conflict, with many 
a defeat and with many a wound, and of stern self-dis- 
cipline, with pain, toil, and tears, 

So we learn the story of all noble, ‘cultured character. 
It is reached only through struggte. It is not natural, 
bat is the fruit of toil and conquest. It bears the tinarks 
and scars of many a conflict. We often hear people say 
they would give large sums to have such a person’s con- 
tentment, or self-control, or sweetness of disposition, or 
submissiveness to God’s will or power of sympathy. 
These are things that cannot be bought and that cannot 
be learned in any school. Such qualities can be gotten 
only through victorious struggle during years of experi- 
ence, 

We say that Christ gives his disciples this spiritual 
loveliness, that he renews their natures and transforms 
their lives, imprinting his own image upon them. This 
is true. If it were not, there could never be any hope 
of saintliness in any human life; yet Christ does not 
produce this change in us merely by instantaneously 
printing his likeness upon our souls as the photographer 
prints one’s picture on the glass in his camera. He 
works in us, but we must work out the beauty which he 
puts in germ into our hearts. Thus the noble things of 
spiritual attainment lie away beyond the hills and the 
rivers, and we must toil far through strife and pain before 
we can get them. Every good thing and every noble 
thing must be won. Heaven is for those who overcome. 
Not to overcome is to fail. In war, to be defeated is to 
become a slave. To be vanquished in the battle with 
sin is to become sin’s slave. To be overcome by the 
antagonisms of life is to lose all; but in the Christian 
life defeat is never a necessity. Over all the ills and 
enmities of this world we may be victorious. 

St, Paul, in speaking of the trials and sufferings that 
beset the Christian,—tribulation, distress, persecution, 
famine, nakedness, sword,—asked: ‘Shall these separate 
us from the love of Christ?” that is, ‘Can these evils 
and antagonisms ever be so great that we cannot, through 
divine grace, overcome them?” He answers his own 
question by saying: “ Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us.” We 
need never be defeated; we may always be victorious. 
This is the pattern shown us in the holy mount, after 
which we should seek always to fashion our life. We 
need never expect to find a path running ‘along on & 
level plain, amid sweet flowers, beneath the shade of the 
trees. 


“ Does the road wind up hill all the way?” 
“Yes, to the end.” , 
“Will the day’s journey take the whole long day?” 
“From morn to night, my friend.” 

Yet there will never come an experience in which it 
will not be wrong for us to be defeated. Surely the poor 
stumbling life so many of us live is not the best possible 
living for us, if we are true Christians, Our Master is 
able to help us to something far better. 

Take temper, the control of the emotion of anger, the 
government of the tongue. Is there any real reason, 
any fatal necessity, why we should always be easily 
provoked—swept away by any slight cause into unseemly 
passion and into unchristian speech? No doubt Scrip- 
ture is trué to experience when it affirms that the taming 
of the tongue is harder than the taming of any kind of 
beast, or bird, or serpent. No doubt the control of the 
tongue is the hardest victory to be achieved in all the 
range of self-discipline; for inspiration affirms that 
the man who has gotten the complete victory over his 
speech is a perfectly disciplined man, “able also to 
bridle the whole body.” ‘Yet victory even here is not 
impossible. The grace of God is sufficient to enable us 
to live swéetly amid all provocation and irritation, to 
check all feelings of resentment, to give the soft answer 
which will turn away wrath, and to choke back all 
rising bitterness before it breaks into a storm of passion. 
It_is: not an easy conquest, that we may win in a day. 
In many lives it must be the work of years. Still it is 
possible, with Christ to help, arid we should never relax 
our diligence, nor withdraw/from the battle, until we are 
fully victorious. He who in the strength of Christ has 
acquired this power of self-control, has reached 4 
sublime rank in spiritual culture. The world may sneer 
at the man who beats injury and wrotig without resen'- 
ment, without anger, but in God’s eyes he is a spiritual 
hero. 

“ Call no man weak who can a grievance brook, 
And hold his peace against a red-hot word; 
Nor him a coward who averts his look, 
For fear some sleeping passion may be stirred.” 

Or take trial of any kind,—pain, misfortune, sorrow. 
Is it possible to live victoriously at this poiat of huma? 
experience? Many fail to do so, They succumb 
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every trial, and are overwhelmed by every wave of grief 
or loss. Many do not make any effort to resist. The 
faith of their creed, of their hymns, of their prayers, for- 

sakes them, and they meet their troubles apparently as 
* unsupported and unsustained as if they were not Chris- 
tians at all. A great novelist describes one in grief as 
he stands on the shore and gazes upon the ship that is 
bearing away from him the object of his heart’s devotion. 
In his absorbing anguish he does not observe that the 
tide isrising. It rolls over his feet, but he is unconscious 
of it. Higher and higher the waters rise—now up to his 
knees, now to his loins, now to his breast; but all his 
thought is on the receding ship, and he is oblivious to 
the swelling of the waves, and at length they flow over 
his head, and he is swept down to death. This is a 
picture of many of earth’s sufferers in sorrow or in mis- 
fortune. They are defeated and overborne. The divine 
promises do not sustain them, because they lose all faith. 
They hear the words, “ Ye sorrow not, even as others 
who have no hope,” and yet they do sorrow just as if 
they had no hope. 

But this is not the best that our religion can do for us. 
It is designed to give us complete victory in al! trial. 
Christ has bequeathed his own peace to his believing 
ones. We know what his peace was. It was never 
broken for a moment, though his sorrows and sufferings 
surpassed in bitterness anything this earth has ever 
known in any other sufferer. The same peace he offers 
to each one of his people in all trial. He would have 
us live in the midst of the sorest trials and adversities, 
always victoriously, always at peace. The secret of this 
victoriousness is faith,—faith in the unchanging love of 
God, faith in the unfailing grace and help of Christ, 
faith in the immutable divine promises. If we but 
believe in God and go forward ever resolute and unfal- 
tering in duty, we shall always be more than conquerors, 

Philadeiphia, 





SECURING ATTENDANCE IN THE 
PRIMARY CLASS. 


BY CLARA HAMILTON REED. 


In the primary room, as, perhaps, nowhere else in the 
school, numbers give inspiration. Every primary teacher 
feels this, and should be constantly trying by every 
means in her power to add new members to her class list. 
But I wish now to call attention to a few simple ways 
of securing the regular attendance of those already 
enrolled, 

1. The first point to be attended to is individuality. 
Each little scholar must feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that he or she is at Sunday-school every 
Sunday; and, moreover, that “teacher” knows and 
cares if he is absent. 

As the first aid to individuality in the class, I would 
suggest that the teacher learn the names of all her 
pupils thoroughly. This seems an easy matter, and, in 
asmall class, it is; but in a large class, like my own, in 
a manufacturing town, where the faces are constantly 
changing, to be able at all times to speak names quickly 
and correctly, and never call Mary Nelly, is not as easy 
a matter as at first appears. I have known teachers to 
address their little ones in this way: “That little boy 
next the girls,” or, “ This little girl with the brown hat.” 
Any one can see that all individuality is at once destroyed 
by such thoughtlessness. 

Calltheroll. Little children like to answer “ Present!” 
to their names, Skip one, and see how soon the little 
hand comes up with, “Teacher, you didn’t call my 
name!” Some teachers say, “We have no time.” In 
our school it takes only three minutes, and during that 
three minutes a large amount of Sunday-school work is 
done, For instance, if you call the name of a boy who 
is always at Sunday-school, say so, and he will imme- 

diately straighten up, and resolve that he’ll be there 
next Sunday. 

When the names of the absent ones are called, set 
those present to looking them up during the week. 
Then, as you come to the sick ones, it takes but a 
minute to say, “ Who will go and see Nelly this week, 
and carry her teacher’s love?” or, “ Who will come to 
me at the close of the school for a card or a book to 
carry to Willy?” etc. This is an excellent way of look- 
ing after those who do not attend regularly, and also of 
setting all the little ones to work. Of course, it is in no 
Way to take the place of the teacher’s own week-day 
work of visiting, but only to supplement it. 

2. Attach great importance to counting. 

As 800n as my children are in their little chairs, they 
begin counting in whispers, pointing with their fingers. 
A stranger would not know what they are doing. Each 


mind how many are present. After asking several to 
give the number, which sometimes is disputed (in which 
case we call for another count), we place it in large 
figures upon the upper corner of our blackboard, where 
it will not be in the way of our printing or drawing later. 
The object of having this number upon the board is 
twofold. In the first place, it is constantly before the 
children ; and, secondly, it prevents interruption, while 
the lesson is being taught, by the coming of the secretary 
to take the attendance of the day. He opens the door, 
glances at the board, and goes away, without being seen 
by the children. 

3. If there are any children old enough, interest them 
in averaging the monthly attendance. 

4. Rewards for perfect attendance are very helpful. 
They may be offered for one month, one quarter, or any 
length of time best suited to the class. 

5. Little Sunday-school treats of any kind, promised 
ahead, are also helpful in securing good attendance in 
the primary room. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TOMMY’S SUNFLOWERS. 
BY EMMA ©. DOWD. 





Molly and Polly were twins eight years old, and 
Tommy was only four. 

Just now the twins were very busy over a package of 
flower-seeds which Aunt Emily had sent them. There 
were papers labeled “‘ candytuft,” “mignonette,” “ sweet 
alyssum,” and many other names that called to mind 
lovely flowers. 

“Can I have some seeds?” asked Tommy, laying a 
chubby hand on a packet marked “ Verbena.” 

“No, you can’t have any,” said Polly. 

“No, you can’t,” echoed Molly; “and don’t bother. 
We’re going to divide them.” 

“Please give me just a few seeds,” said Tommy, 
sweetly. ‘I want some flowers, too.” 

“Oh! you are too little,” said Molly. ‘“ You couldn’t 
take care of them, if you had them, and there are only 
just enough to fill our bed.” 

“ Besides, you haven’t any place to plant them,” said 
Polly. 

“Mamma will give me a place—I know she will,” 
urged Tommy. 

“Well, you can’t have any of these,” said Polly. “I 
wish you were not such a tease, Tommy Dewell; we 
can’t take any comfort, you always want just what 
we have.” 

Tommy turned away, with a disappointed look on his 
gentle face. Then his eye spied a little yellow packet 
under the table. He picked it up. Me might have put 
it in his pocket and walked off with it; the gins would 
never have been the wiser,—for they were mildly dis- 
puting over their seeds. 

But Tommy was an honest little boy; so he held up 
the paper, saying: 

“ Here is one you dropped.” 

Molly took it, and read, ‘“‘ Helianthus Argophyllus,” 
—what's that? Oh! it is sunflower seed; Aunt Emily 
has written it here. I don’t see what she sent it for. I 
don’t want any sunflowers,—do you, Polly? I think 
they are horrid,” 

Of course, Polly did not want anything unless Molly 
wanted it too, so she said: 

“ Let’s give them to Tommy.” 

“Well, let’s,” said Molly. “ Here, Tommy!” she 
called. ‘ You may have these seeds.” 

Tommy came back slowly, and Jooked doubtfully at 
the little packet held out to him. 

** Are they very horrid?” he asked. 

Molly’s face grew red. 

““Why, no; of course, they are not,” she answered. 

“You said they were,” returned Tommy, looking 
straixht at Molly with his honest brown eyes. 

“ Well, I didn’t mean that,” Molly said, with a little 
laugh. “Only I don’t like them so well as I do some 
things; that is all.” 

“ Are they little bits of flowers?” he asked. 

The twins laughed. 

“No, Tommy; they are nice, large, yellow flowers,” 
they said. 

“Then I shall not think they are horrid,” said Tommy, 
gravely. “Ishall like them. Thank you very much!” 
and the little boy trotted off. 

“What a queer child he is!” said Molly, with a 





one raises his hand as soon as he has settled in his own 


superior air. 


“T guess he won’t think they are very pretty when 
they come up and blossom,” laughed Polly, under her 
breath, 

“Oh! he may like them,” Molly said; “he won’t 
know any better. Come, Poll, do hurry up and divide 
those pansy seeds; you are awfully slow.” 

Meantime, Tommy went straight to mamma’s room to 
consult her about his new seeds. 

Mamma looked over the little packet very carefully, 
At first she grew grave and sorrowful. 

“Ts this all the girls gave you?” she asked. 

Then Tommy told the whole story in his sweet, frank 
way, without a word of complaint because more seeds 
had not been granted him. 

Mamma well knew that the twins were apt to impose 
upon Tommy, and he was so generous and trustful that 
he never once guessed when they were selfish or de- 
frauded him from his rights. But mamma saw it all, 
aud this was what made the grieved look come when 
Tommy showed her the paper of sunflower seeds. 

“T think you will have some beautiful flowers from 
these seeds,” mamma said at last, turning over the leaves 
of a seed catalogue, and comparing a name there with 
the name on Tommy’s packet. ‘“ Yes, I am sure you 
will like them very much; it is not the common sun- 
flower, but a much prettier sort. We will plant them in 
front of those dark evergreens in the back part of the 
lawn; we will have a big clump of them, and you shall 
see how beautiful they will be.” 

Tommy’s eyes danced with jey. 

“T’ll run and tell Molly and Polly,” he said; “ they 
will be so glad.” 

“No, I wouldn’t tell the girls just yet,” said mamma, 
drawing her little boy close, and kissing his happy face, 
‘Suppose we don’t say anything about it, but wait until 
the flowers blossom, and let it be a surprise. How will 
that do?” 

“Oh! I think that will be very nice,” said Tommy. 

So the sunflower seeds went into the ground in front 
of the great evergreens, and the seeds sprouted, and the 
sturdy little plants showed themselves not afraid of wind, 
or rain, or sunshine; and they grew so fast that they were 
soon as tall as Tommy himself. 

As for the twins’ garden, it did not thrive well. The 
hot sun dried up the pansies, when Polly forgot to water 
them. The cut-worms destroyed nearly all the sweet 
peas, the verbenas did not come up, and the morning 
glories turned out to be a pale purple instead of the 
brilliant blue and pink beauties that Molly had hoped 
for. Altogether the little garden seemed to be a failure, 
and it was so overrun with weeds that the few flowers 
which survived their other enemies had a hard struggle 
for life. 

But Tommy’s chubby hands kept his precious sun- 
flowers free from weeds; and when it was dry he would 
patiently carry water in the little watering-pot, and 
give every root as much as it could drink. In the early 
summer they began to blossom; and how beautiful they 
were! The leaves of the plants were very handsome, 
being covered with a gray down, which made them look 
almost like silver; the flowers were small, with broad 
golden petals and a jet-black centre. The tall pyramids 
of bloom were very striking, with the dark ever- 
greens for a background, and everybody admired them. 
Strangers even stopped to inquire about them; and 
Tommy gave away many flowers, happy to bestow 
pleasure whenever he could. 

One day some gentlemen and ladies were visiting at 
the house, and Tommy invited the company to go out 
on the lawn and take a nearer view of his beloved 
plants. As Tommy fluttered about among the flowers, 
plucking a pretty blossom here and there, and beaming 
with delight at the praise of a gentleman who congratu- 
lated him on his success as a little gardener, Polly 
spoke up: 

“They were ours to begin with. Aunt Emily sent us 
the seeds, and we gave them to Tommy. We didn’t 
keep any for ourselves.” 

“You were very generous little girls, I am sure,” said 
the gentleman, smiling down at her. 

“No; they were not generous,” said the twins’ mamma, 
very quietly. “They supposed these were the common 
sunflowers, which they did not like, and so they gave 
them to Tommy.” . 

Then she went on talking of something else, quite as 
if there had been no explanation; and they all laughed 
and talked as they had laughed and talked before. 
Only Molly and Polly crept away with very red faces, 


besides sunflowers, 
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and they wished they had given Tommy something else 
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LESSON 


‘1, October 7.—The Commission of Joshua. 


—_——_—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1888.]} 


HELPS. 




















Tosh. 1:19 

~*%, October 14.—Crossing the Jordan Josh, 3 : 5-17 
‘8. October 21.—The St of M ial Josh, 4: 10-24 
4, October 28.—The Fal! of Jericho Josh. 6 : 1-16 
“6. November 4.—Defeut at Ai......... Josh, 7 : 1-12 
4 November 11.—Caleb’s Inheritance..............s.c00eee+es: eves J OSH, 14 : 5-15 


7. November 18.—Helping One Another 


6. November 25.—The Covenant Renewed seed OSH, 2 : 19-28 
9. December 2.—-Israel Under Judges............ccccssesssssseeresereee Judg. 2 : 11-23 
10. December 9.—Gideon's Army Judg. 7:18 






.. Josh, 21 : 43-45 ; 22: 1-9 





11, December 16.—Death of 8 


Judg. 16 : 21-31 





12. December 23.—Ruth’s Choice. 


neoceee Ruth 1 : 16-22 





3%. December 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Num. 6 : 14; or, 


_ Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 





. LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1888. 


TitLeE: THE STONES OF MEMORIAL. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Josh. 4: 10-24, Memory verses, 20-22.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


. 10 ¥ For the priests which bare 
the ark stood in the midst of Jor’- 
‘dan, until every thing was fin- 
ished that the Lorp commanded 
Jésh‘u-a to speak unto the people, 
according to all that M6’ses com- 
manded Jésh’u-a: and the people 
hasted and passed over. 

11 And it came to pass, when 
all the people were clean passed 
over, that the ark of the Lorp 
passed over, and the priests, in 
‘the presence of the people. 

22 And the children of Ref’ben, 
and the children of Gid, and half 
the tribe of Ma-nis’seh, passed 
over armed before the children 
Of Is’ra-el, as MO’ses spake unto 
them: 

13 About forty thousand pre- 
for war passed over before 
he Lorp unto battle, to the plains 

of Jér’i-ché. 
14 9 On that day the Lorp 
magnified Jésh’u-a in the sight 
of all Is’ra-el; and they feared 
him, as they feared Moses, all the 
@ays of his life. 

15 And the LorpD spake unto 
Jésh’u-a, saying, 

16 Command the priests that 
bear the ark of the testimony, 
that they come up out of Jordan. 

17 ~Jésli’u-a_ therefore + com- 
manded the priests, saying, Come 
ye up out of Jordan. 

18 And it came to pass, when 
the priests that bare the ark of 
the covenant of the Lorp were 
@ome up out of the midst of Jor’- 
dan, and the soles of the priests’ 
feet were lifted up unto the dry 
land, that the waters of Jordan 
returned unto their place, and 
flowed over all his banks, as they 
did before. — 

‘19 | And the people came up 
out of Jor’dan on the tenth day 
of the first month, and encamped 
in Gilgil, in the east border of 
Jéri-chs. 

20 And those twelve stones, 
which they took out of Jordan, 
did Jésh“u-a pitch in Gtl’gil. 

21 And he spake unto the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el, saying, When 

children shall ask their 
in time to come, saying, 
‘What mean these stones? 

2% Then ye shall let your chil- 
@ren know, saying, Is‘ra-el came 
over this Jor’dan on dry land, 

28 For the Lorp your God dried 
tip the waters of Jordan from 
before you, until ye were passed 
over, as the LorD your God did to 
the Red sea, which he dried up 
from before us, until we were 
gone over: 

24 That all the people of the 
éarth might know the hand of 
the Lorp, that it is mighty: that 


REVISED VERSION. 


10 For the priests which bare the 
ark stood in the midst of Jor- 
dan, until every thing was 
finished that the Lorp com- 
manded Joshua to speak unto 
the people, according to all that 
Moses commanded Joshua: 
and the people hasted and 
11 passed over, And it came to 
pass, when all the people were 
clean passed over, that the ark 
of the LorD passed over, and 
the priests, in the presence of 
12 the people. And the children 
of Reuben, and the children of 
Gad, and the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, passed over armed 
before the children of Israel, 
as Moses spake unto them : 
13 about forty thousand ready 
armed for war passed over 
beiore the Lorp unto battle, 
14 to the plains of Jericho. On 
that day the LorD magnified 
Joshua in the sight of all Israel; 
and they feared him, as they 
feared Moses, all the days of 
his life. 
15 And the Lorp spake. unto 
16 Joshua, saying, Command the 
priests that bear the ark of the 
testimony, that they come up 
17 out of Jordan. Joshua there- 
fore commanded the priests, 
saying, Come ye up out of Jor- 
18 dan, And it came to pass, 
when the priests that bare the 
ark of the covenant of the 
LORD were come up out of 
the midst of Jordan, and the 
soles of the priests’ feet were 
lifted up unto the dry ground, 
that the waters of Jordan re- 
turned unto their place, and 
went over all its banks, as 
19 aforetime. And the people 
came up out of Jordan on the 
tenth day of the first month, 
and encamped in Gilgal, on 
the east border of Jericho. 
20 And thosetwelve stones, which 
they took out of Jordan, did 
21 Joshua set up in Gilgal. And 
he spake unto the children of 
Israel, saying, When your 
children shall ask their fathers 
in time to come, saying, What 
22 mean these stones? then ye 
shall let your children know, 
saying, Israel came over this 
23 Jordan on dry land. For the 
Lorp your God dried up the 
waters of Jordan from before 
you, until ye were passed over, 
as the LorD your God did to 
the Red Sea, which he dried 
up from before us, until we 
24 were passed over: that all 
the peoples of the 2arth may 
know the hand of the Lorp, 
that it is mighty; that 1they 
may fear the Lorp your God 
for ever. 
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LESSON PLAN. 


_ Torro oF THE QUARTER : God’s Promises Fulfilled. 


| Goupen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: There failed not aught 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken wnto the house of 
Terask; ali came to pase.—Josh. 21: 45. ; 


Lesson Toric: Commemorating the Entrance. 

1. The Entrance Effected, vs. 10-13. 

2. The Waters Released, vs. 14-18. 

3. The Memorial Erected, vs. 19-24. 
Go.pen Text: Then ye shall let your children know, saying, 
Israel came over this Jordan on dry land.—Josh: 4 : 22. : 


' Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Dariy Home REaprves: 


M.-—Josh. 4 : 10-24. Commemorating the entrance. 
T.—Josh, 4:1-9. Memorial stones erected. 
W.—Deut. 32 : 7-28. Remembering the days of old. 
T.—Devt. 32 ; 29-47, Remembering the days of old, 
F,—Josh, 24: 1-25. Joshua’s final review. 

$.—-Psa. 95: 1-11. Praises and warnings. 

$.—Psa. 105 : 23-45. Mercies commemorated, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE ENTRANCE EFFECTED. 

1. The Walting Priests : 

The priests ., . stood in the midst of Jordan (10). 

Command the priests, ... Ye shall stand still in Jordan (Josh. 3 ; 8). 
The priests .. . stood firm on dry ground in... Jordan (Josh. 3 : 17). 
The place where the priests’ feet stood firm (Josh, 4: 3 


)., 
3 gn the priests... that they come up out of Jordan (Josh. 
: 16). 


il. The Hastening People : 
The people hasted and passed over (10). 


Ye shall remove from your place, and go after it (Josh. 8 : 8). 

Hy nee removed from their tents, to pass’ Over Jordan (Josh. 
3:14). 

The people passed over right against Jericho (Josh. 8 : 16), 

“a ae ss dried up the waters, ... until we were passed over 
(Jos 21). 


Ill, The Completed Passage: 


When ali the people were clean passed over,...the ark... 
passed over (11). 
All Israel passed over on dry ground (Josh, 8 : 17): 
All the nation were clean passed over Jordan (Josh. 4 : 1), 
Israel came over this Jordan on dry land (Josh. 4 : 22), 
Ye went over Jordan, and came unto Jericho (Josh. 24:11). 
1. ** The priests... stood in the. niidst of Jordan.’’ (1) Obedient 
to God ; (2) Caring for the ark ; (8) Holding back the waters. 
2. ‘The people hasted and passed over.” (1) Through Jordan ; 
(2) On dry ground ; (3) Into Canaan. 
8. “The ark of the Lord passed over.” (1) The symbol of God’s 
presence; (2) The defense of God's people; (8) The pledge of 
God’s protection. 


II, THE WATERS RELEASED, 


|. The Waters Withheld: 

The priests .. . out of the midst of Jordan (18). . 
The waters of Jordan shall be cut off (Josh, 3 : 13). 
The waters... rose — one heap (Josh. 3 : 16 


). 
He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was dried up (Psa. 106 : 9). 
Jordan was driven back (Psa. 114 ;: 3). 


ll. The Waters Returning : 

The waters of Jordan returned wnto their place (18). 
The sea returned to its strength (Exod. 14 : 27). 
The waters-returned, and covered the chariots (Exod..14 :.28), 
Thou carriest them away as with a flood (Psa. 90°: 5). 
The waters covered their adversaries (Psa. 106 ; 11). 


ll, The Waters Overflowing : 
Jordan . . . went over all its banks, as aforetime (18). 
Jordan overfloweth all its banks all the time of harvest (Josh. 3:15). 
Jordan... had overflown all its banks (1 Chron. 12 : 15). 
be ey ap great waters overflow they shall not reach unto him (Psa. 
on: 


The rivers . . . Shall not overfiow thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
1. ‘On that day the Lord magnified Joshua.’”’ (1) In whose sight? 
(2) By what means? (3) To what extent? (4) For what purpose? 
2. They feared him, as they feared .Moses.’’ ‘(1)The nature of 
their fear; (2) The causes of their fear; (3) The results of their 


fear. 

8. ‘*The waters ot Jordan returned. unto their place.” (1) The 
pe See conditions of Jordan ; (2) The supernatural conditions 
of Jordan. 


Ill, THE MEMORIAL ERECTED. 


1. A Visible Memorial: 

Those twelve stones .. . did Joshua set up in Gilgal (20). 
Jacob... took the stone, .. . and set it up for a pillar (Gen. 28 : 18). 
This heap be witness, and the pillar be witness (Gen. 31 : 52). 

A covering of the altar: to be a memorial (Num. 16 ; 39, 40). 
These stones shall be for a memorial... for ever (Josh. 4 : 7). 


il. A Natural Inquiry : 
Your children shail ask, ... What mean these stones? (21.) 
Your re shall say, ... What mean ye by this service?’ (Exod. 
Ws! 


.+. Saying, What is this? (Exod. 13 : 14.) 
Ask thy father, and he will shew thee (Deut. 32 : 7). 
Your chiidren ask, ,., What mean ye by these stones? (Josh. 4 : 6.) 


lil. A Satisfactory Reply : 
Israel came over this Jordan on dry land (22). 


For the Lord your God dried up the waters (Josh. 4 : 23), 
That all... may know the hand of the Lord (Josh. 4 : 24). 
That they may fear the Lord your God for ever (Josh. 4 : 24). 
When ali the kings... heard, .. . their heart melted (Josh. 5 : 1). 
1. “What mean these stones?’’ (1) The stones beheld; (2) “An 
inquiry raised ; (3) A history recalled. . 
2. ** Israel came over this Jordan on dry land.” (1) A marvelous 
fact ; (2) A divine eens ; (8) A triumphal journey. 
8. “The hand of the Lord, .. . it is mighty.’ (1) Evidences of its 
might; (2) Measures of its might; (3) Achievements of its might. 


Thy gon asketh thee. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WONDERS IN THE WATERS, 


In the creative work (Gen. 1 : 6, 7, 9, 10, 20, 21). 
In the deluge (Gen. 7 : 11, 12, 17-20). 

At the Red Sea (Exod. 14 : 21, 22, 26-29). 

Israel crossing the Jordan (Josh. 3 : 15-17 ; 4: 18). 
Elijah crossing the Jordan (2 Kings 2 : 7, 8). 
Elisha crossing the Jordan (2 Kings 2 : 13, 14), 
The swimming axe-head (2 Kings 6 : 5-7). 
Jonah’s voyage (Jonah 1 : 4, 11, 12, 15). 

The tempest stilled (Matt. 8 : 23-27). 

Walking on the waters (Matt. 14 : 22-33). 
Begetting praise (Psa. 107 : 23-31). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After the passage of the host of Israel across the Jordan on 
dry ground, Joshua was commanded to provide stones for a 








ment in the place where the ark had stood still in the bed of 
the Jordan, = 
The place is, first, in the bed of the river, then at Gilgal, 
“on the east border of Jericho” (v. 19); according to Jose. 
phus, ten stadia (about 1} miles) east of the city. The site 
has been fairly identified with a collection of mounds known 
to the natives as Jiljoolich (practically the Arabic form of the 
Hebrew Gilgal), one of which (Teil Jiljool) was described by 
Zschokke in 1866. (See “ Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine,” ILL, 173-184.) 

The tine was “the tenth Way of the first month,” in the 
forty-first year after the exodus, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The account of the miraculous crossing of the Jordan, con- 
tained in Joshua 3, 4, consists of four clearly defined sections, 
which treat of as many successive stages in this marvelous 
transaction. 1, Joshua 3: 1-6 contains the preliminary 
arrangements; namely, the removal of the people to the 
vicinity of the Jordan, and the general directions given to 
the people and to the priests. 2, Joshua 3: 7-17, the passing 
over of the people; this section beginning, like each of those 
that follow, with the language of the Lord to Joshua, and 
that of Joshua to those whom he addressed. 3. Joshua 4: 
1-14, the taking up of stones from the bed of the river to be 
monuments of the miracle, with a supplementary statement 
respecting the two tribes and a half. 4. Joshua 4: 15-24 
the termination of the miracle and the march to Gilgal. ‘The 
present lesson begins in the course of the third section, of 
which its opening verses are a component part, and, in order 
to be properly understood, must be viewed in their connec- 
tion with what precedes. 

Verse 10.—For the priests which bare the ark stood in the 
midst of Jordan: This is not a needless or unmeaning repeti- 
tion of what had already been stated (Josh. 3: 17), as the 
critics claim, who would infer from it, as they are so ready 
to do in all similar cases, that different accounts have here 
been combined. It is only necessary to examine the connec- 
tion in each instance to see that this is not a superfluous 
repetition. The part which the ark as borne by the priests 
had taken in holding back the stream until the people had 
passed, had been stated (Josh. 3: 17) in describing the pas- 
sage. In Joshua 4: 9 mention is made of Joshua’s setting up 
a monument of twelve stones upon the spot where the priests 
had stood upon that memorable occasion. This naturally 
leads to a fresh statement of the fact, which was the funda- 
mental one in the whole transaction, and could not be too 
strongly impressed on the mind of the reader, that it was the 
ark borne by the priests which wrought this signal miracle. 
The place where they had stood was the proper one, there- 
fore, to be marked in memory of this mighty event.— Until 
every thing was finished that Jehovah commanded Joshua: All 
was done that-the Lord had directed. The twelve men 
selected for the purpose had taken up twelve stones from the 
bed of the river, where the priests were standing, to carry to 
their lodging-place; and Joshua had set up twelve other 
stones in the river itself—According to all that Moses com- 
manded Joshua: It is not necessary to suppose that Moses 
gave to Joshua detailed directions, which have not been 
recorded, respecting all that was to be done at the time of 
crossing the Jordan. But in the charge given by Moses to 
his successor (Deut. 31; 7-23), there was undoubtedly included 
the injunction of exact and constant obedience to all divine 
directions. Joshua’s conformity to the divine will on this 
occasion was in accordance with the instructions given him 
by Moses.—And the people hasted and passed over: They made 
the best use of the golden opportunity afforded them, and 
with the utmost alacrity and diligence hastened across the 
river, while thus laid bare for them. The torrent was restrained 
by the mighty power of God to afford the people an oppor 
tunity to pass cver dry shod. But there was no time for 
presumptuous delays, as though they could count upon an 
indefinite prolongation of this favored season, and might 
postpone crossing until it suited their pleasure, in the con- 
fidence that God’s grace would wait upon their. dilatory 
movements. There was no disposition on the part of any to 
remain as long as they could on the wilderness side, with any 
chance of getting into Canaan before the waters should rush 
back again into their accustomed channel. 

Verse 11.— When all the were clean passed over: The 
intervention of Omnipotence lasted until its purpose was Coll 
pletely accomplished. No tribe, no individual, was left 
behind. The waters were not released one moment too S002. 
And God’s providential care‘is equally minute and thought- 
ful, and so is the bestowment of his grace.— The ark of Jehowh 
passed over, and the priests: The usual order is here reversed, 
and the ark mentioned first, as the most significant and im- 
portant. It was upon the ark that everything depended, and 
from it that the power emanated, or rather from Him 
whose invisible presence it was the outward emblem. Hence 
it is here significantly called, not “the ark of the covenant, 





memorial (Josh. 4 : 1-4) ; the carrying out of this command 





is narrated (vs. 5-8), as is also the erection of a similar monu- 





as verse 9, nor “the ark of the testimony,” as verse 16, but 
the ark of Jehovah, who was enthroned upon it between the 
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cherubim.—Jn the presence of the people: Not merely in view 
of the people; the expression is the same as in Joshua 3: 
6, 14, where it is translated “before the people.” The ark 
and the priesta, which had led the march as far as the Jor- 
* dan, and then remained to arrest the flow of the river, now 
that the people had safely crossed, resumed their position at 
the head of the host to guide them to their lodging-place. 

Verse 12.—A particular is now added, which was necessary 
to the completeness of the narrative, but which could not be 
introduced before without interrupting the continuity of the 
account given of the miraculous passage of the river. The 
two tribes of Reuben and Gad, together with half the tribe 
of Manasseh, had at their own earnest request been assigned 
possessions on the east of the Jordan. Moses had only con- 

sented to this upon their express stipulation that they would 
bear their part in the conquest of the land west of the river, 
where their brethren were to be settled (Num. 32; Deut. 3: 
18-20). Joshua had reminded these tribes of their engage- 
ment, which they promptly declared that it was their pur- 
pose honestly to fulfill (Josh. 1: 12-18). They accordingly 
passed over armed in the van of the army, showing the utmost 
readiness to assist their brethren in the conquest of their 
portion, and proving that their desire to be settled on the 
other side of the Jordan was prompted by no desire to shun 
the toils, privations, and dangers which the conquest of 
Canaan would involve. They recognized the oneness of the 
people of God. There were various tribes, called by different 
names, marching each under its own especial standard (Num. 
2:2, 17, 31, 34); but there was only one Israel, one people 
of the living God. The work of the people was the joint 
concern of all. The Jordan might divide their possessions, 
but in the summons to go up and conquer the land every 
true Israelite must stand shoulder to shoulder. 

Verse 13.—About forty thousand ready armed for war: It 
was not the entire adult male population of these tribes that 
engaged in the conquest, as appears from the numbers reck- 
oned in the census taken shortly before (Num. 26 : 7, 18, 34). 
A certain proportion would be needed for the protection of 
their women and children as well as their flocks, which were 
left behind (Num. 32 : 26, 27), and which might be exposed 
to attack. It was the chosen warriors, well equipped for 
battle, who were furnished as their contingent.—Passed over 
before Jehovah unto battle: As their promise was made in his 
presence, so he took notice of their fulfillment of it. It was 
done in his presence, and with conscious regard to his 
approval.—To the plains of Jericho: The passage of the river 
took place opposite to this city, where the narrow valley of 
the Jordan widens out into a considerable plain. Jericho 
was the most important town in that region, and was to be 
the first object of their attack. 

Verse 14.—On that day Jehovah magnified Joshua: As he had 
declared (Josh. 3:7) that he woulddo. The greatness gesult- 
ing to Joshua from the event of that day was not due to his 
personal qualities or acts, but to the evidence afforded that 
God was present with him in a conspicuous manner, and 
that he made him an instrument through whom to exert and 
to display his power. No higher honor can be put upon any 
man than to have it appear that God is with him and works 
through him and for him.—In the sight of all Israel: It isa 
great thing to eccupy a conspicuous position, and to engage 
in vast operations, if these can be performed nobly and well. 
But the quality of the service is of more account than the 
scale upon which it is wrought. “ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant,” will be the reward of service wrought in obscur- 
ity and in the humblest manner, It may not have attracted 
the gaze of men, nor have won their applause; but the Lord 
of all will testify his approval of it in the sight of an assembled 
universe.—And they feared him: Reverenced and obeyed him. 
The same divine Spirit that rested upon Moses rested upon 
him; the same God who made: Moses the instrument of his 
mighty deeds on Israel’s behalf employed Joshua in like 
manner. And they transferred to Joshua his whole life 
long the allegiance which they had rendered to his great 
predecessor, 

Verse 15.—Allusion had already been made in a different 
connection, in treating of a prior stage in the great events of 

this day, to the priests’ passing over the river with the 
ark (v.11). But in conformity with the plan which the 
Writer adopted in the treatment of his subject, the conclusion 
of the miracle must be referred to not merely, as had been 
done before, in an incidental manner, but be formally and 
separately stated. Hence, as in the preceding sections, the 
Lord gives direction, which Joshua then repeats. In every 
step of this transaction, all was done at the Lord’s bidding. 

Verse 16.—Command the priests that bear the ark: They 
remain where they have been stationed, until they are divinely 
ordered to leave their post. They do not presume to judge 
for themselves as to the proper time, much less do they 
abandon their post from weariness or caprice. It might seem a 
monotonous task to stand still all day long, motionless, while all 
around them were in active motion. Scoffers might call them 
indolent, and say that they were accomplishing nothing. 
But the work required of them was to stand still, and it was 
Most effective work. When their work there was done, the 
Lord so signified to them.—Of the testimony: The tables of 
the law are so called because in it God had testified bis will. 





They are also called the covenant, because they formed the 
basis of the covenant relation between God and Israel. 

Ver-e 17.—The exactness with which Joshua repeats the 
divine command is shown by his using the very words in 
which it was communicated to him. 

Verse 18.—-The agency of the ark in performing this 
miracle is once more strikingly shown by the fact, that, as 
soon as it was removed, the Jordan returned to its place, 
and again filled and overflowed its banks. 

Verse 19.—The precise date is important, not only as fixing 
the passage of the river at the time of harvest, when it was 
at its highest point, but also with reference to the passover, 
which they were shortly to celebrate (Josh.5:10). The 
tenth day of the first month corresponded with the day on 
which the passover lamb wasto be selected and set apart (Exod. 
12:3), to be slain four days later. It was precisely forty 
years since that institution had’ first been appointed on the 
eve of their leaving Egypt.—And encamped in Gilgal: The 
name is here used, by way of anticipation, which was subse- 
quently given (Josh.5:9) to their first encampment in 
Canaan. It has been supposed to be identified in a mound 
still bearing that name midway between Jericho and the 
Jordan.— On the east border of Jericho: In the eastern part of 
the district attached to this town. 

Verse 20.—It was a rude and simple monument, but suf- 
ficient to arrest attention, and highly significant. It marked 
the spot where Israel first set up their camp in the promised 
land, and it commemorated that signal display of divine 
power by which they were brought into it, and assured of 
their future possession of it. Each tribe laid its stone on 
that rude heap, with which the story of this great miracle 
should be connected in all future time. 

Verses 21, 22.—A1l coming generations were to be instructed 
regarding this display of God’s grace and power. Fathers 
moust tell their sons of it generation after generation, that 
its memory might never be lost among men, and that Israel 
might never lose the impression of what God had done for 
them, and what he still was to them, 

Verse 23.—This miracle was naturally associated with a 
like miracle, which God had previously wrought for them; 
and thus they were to learn how Omnipotence had interposed 
from time to time in their great need,—whence they might 
gather the lesson that such grace and power as was here 
shown, would never fail them in any future necessity. 

Verse 24.—The lesson of this miracle was not only to 
reach to all future age, but to all mankind; to all the peoples 
of the earth: Not “of the land” merely, as though the refer- 
ence were merely to the nations then occupying the land of 
Canaan, who would be inspired with terror and receive a 
profound impression of the greatness and might of the God 
of Israel. But this was an event signal enough to make its 
impression upon all mankind. All the nations to which the 
Scriptures have come, and who read in them the record of 
this manifestation of God’s power as exerted on Israel’s 
behalf, may hence learn to know the hand of Jehovah, that it is 
mighty.—That ye might fear Jehovah your God forever: <A 
second result here stated of this great miracle is its effect on 
Israel themselves, leading them to a higher reverence and 
holy fear of the God whom they adored. The rendering 
here adopted, in the Revised Version, “that they may fear,” 
supposes the reference to all the nations of the world to be 
still continued. But this is a departure from the strict read- 
ing of the Hebrew text, which, though approved by high 
authorities, is, in my opinion, needless and unwarranted. 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. There is a characteristic about God’s institutions under 
the Old Testament which is probably not sufficiently marked 
even by more carefui readers of the Bible. It is the care 
displayed for the young. It would be interesting to note 
how often, in connection with great events and their per- 
petuation, we have mention of the “children” in the yet 
unborn future, who were to ask their fathers the meaning of 
some feast, or rite, or memorial. In all nations, indeed, 
every memorial is intended to continue the remembrance of 
an event or a person. But in Israel there was twofold dif- 
ference in this respect. So far as we know, there was not 
any public monument or statue raised to any person. Secondly, 
the memorial of events was primarily intended for the instruc- 
tion of the children. We might almost call these memorials 
Sabbath (and festive-day) school lessons before there were 
Sunday-schools. And as the tender love of children, so the 
religious care for them may be said to be almost hereditary 
in Israel. No one who has ever partaken of the festive sup- 
per in the paschal night, or, rather, who, as youngest son of 
the household, has then sat at his father’s table, can ever 
forget the feelings of honor mingled with awe with which, 
at a special part of the service, it had been his to ask the 
question about the meaning of all that had been done during 
supper, and to receive the explanation of it. Thus through 
the lips of the youngest comes the record of God’s doings of 
old, and from earliest childhood is it impressed on his mind. 
Far back into the remote past, and forward into the messianic 


future, is the light cast; for Israel, in its ignorance of the 

fulfillment of promise in Christ, has no present. Israel lives 

not in the present; it lives in the past and in the future. 

2. We have been led into these remarks, which may have 

their present application as wel] as their spiritual interest 

for all readers, by the express reference, in verses 21-24, to 

“the children,” and to what they and others were to learn 

from the memorial stones set up in Gilgal. Taken from the 

middle of the river-bed, they were, first, to recall a twofold 

fact, and, secondly, to teach a twofold lesson. The twofold 

fact was that God had dried up the waters of Jordan for the 

passage of Israel, and that this had been in continuation and 

repetition of a similar interposition at the Red Sea. Thus 

it was not Moses for whom or by whom it was done, since it 

was repeated in the time of Joshua. And the inference was 

that similar help would be granted in every time of his peo- 

ple’s need. But the twofold lesson of this memorial was, 

“that all nations of the earth might know the hand of Jahveh 
that it is strong,” and! “that ye * [Israel] might fear Jahveh 

your God always.” In regard to the first of these lessons, 
we mark the larger missionary hope set before Israel. The 
heathen nations were to learn the knowledge of Jahveh’s 
hand. This carries us far beyond the statement that the 
terror of Israel should fall upon them (Josh. 2:9). In con- 
nection with this larger hope for the nations, we mark that 
in Joshua 3; 11, 13, the ark is designated as that of “Jahveh, 
the Lord of all the earth.” This latter expression does not 
otherwise occur either in the Pentateuch or in the Book of 
Joshua, but only in a missionary psalm (Psa, 47 : 7), in 
Micah 4:13, and in Zechariah 4:14; 6:5. Thus at the 
very entrance of Israel into Canaan, and by that divine inter- 
position which made it possible, was the future universal 
kingdom to be advanced, the foundation of which lies in the 
fact that Jahveh is “ Lord of all the earth.” 

3. Some minor points may receive brief mention. When 
we read that the priests bore the ark, this is not in any way 
inconsistent with the directions in Numbers 4: 5-15, since 
these apply to the transport of the holy things on the march, 
while during the passage of the Jordan the bearing of the 
ark was a distinctly priestly function, Although, perhaps, 
scarcely requisite, we may further remark that the forty 
thousand armed men from the two and a half trans-Jordanie 
tribes, who formed the vanguard of the host (vs. 12, 13), did 
not represent all the males, whose number amounted to one 
hundred and ten thousand (Num. 26 : 7, 18, 34), but only 
selected warriors. The rest (about seventy thousand) remained 
behind for the protection of the women and children, and 
for the purpose of general settlement in the newly acquired 
territory. The Gilgal where the memorial stones from 
the Jordan were set up, is described by Josephus (Ant. 5: 1, 
4) as fifty stadia, or about two hours’ distance; from the Jor- 


The site has, with great probability, been identified® with an 
ancient cromlech that bears the name Tel Djeldjal. The 
place is somewhat aside from the direct road between Jericho 
and the Jordan, and seems for that very reason only the 
better suited for the first encampment of Israel, and for all 
that there took place. The whole plain of Jericho extends 
a width of from three and a half to four hours. 

Lastly, we distinguish in this and the preceding narrative 
three sections, each commenciug with a divine command 
(Josh. 3: 7,8; 4: 2,3, 15, 16), and followed by Joshua’s 
communication thereof to the people, and an account of its 
execution. This, in order to connect each stage in this his- 
tory directly with the Lord himself, 
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STONES CRYING OUT. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This chapter is divided into two sections. The first (from 
verses 1 to 14) has as its main subject the bringing up of the 
twelve memorial stones from the bed of Jordan; the second 
(v. 15 to the end) gives the conclusion of the whole incident, 
The plan of arrangement, already pointed out in a former 
chapter, is very plain in this. Each section has God’s com- 
mands to Joshua, Joshua’s to the people, and the execution 
of these. To each is appended a summary, which anticipates 
the more detailed particulars which follow. Our lesson 





1The particle “and” is inserted in the Septuagint and other 
versions. 


21 adopt the old version, and not the Revised, which proceeds on 
an alteration of the vowel-points, first proposed by Ewald for a 
grammatical reason (Hebr. Spr., 2337 b, Note 2). While admitting the 
force of this reason, it seems to me as impossible that the expression 
‘fear Jahveh all the days”’ (always) should have been applied to 
heathen nations, while the phrase is frequently applied to Israel 
(comp. Deut. 4:10; 6:24; 14:23; 31:13), as the proposed reading 
and rendering, ‘‘ that they [the nations] may fear,’’ seems incongru- 
ous with the words that follow, ‘‘ Jahveh your God,” but natural if 
we render (as all the ancient versions) ‘‘ that ye [Israel] may fear.’”’ 
For these reasons we retain the old version, notwithstanding its 
grammatical difficulty. 


*The discovery was made by H. Zschokke in 1865, and communi- 
eated by him in a German book on the topography of the western 
plains of Jordan which appeared in Jerusalem in 1866, 





to it in Riehm’s Handwiorierd, (s, v. ‘Gilgal’’), andin Badeker’s 
Paldstina, p. 158.) 


dan, and ten stadia, or about half an hour, from Jericho, “ 
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begins in the middle of the first section, but we must glance 
at the preceding verses. These tell how, when the people 
were all across, Joshua, who had apparently remained on the 
éastern bank with the twelve representatives of the tribes, re- 
eeived\God’s command to tell these the purpose for which they 
had been chosen, and to set them to execute it. This additional 
instruction is the explanation of the apparent discrepancy 
between Joshua 3:12 and 4:2. Verses 4-8 tell Joshua’s 
communication of the instructions to the men; verse 8 nar- 
rates the execution of them by each man’s wrenching up from 
the river’s bed a great stone, with which he toiled through 
the muddy ooze to the western shore, and thence over the 
hot plain to Gilgal, where they camped; verse 9 tells that 
twelve other stones were set up where the priests had stood, 
and were visible at some time after date, when it was written ; 
but when that was, or whether the verse is part of the 
original or a later note, we cannot tell. At any rate, there 
were two memorials, one on the bank, one in the stream—“a 
grand jury of great stones,” as Thomas Fuller calls them. 
There is no difficulty in supposing that the monument in the 
river was firm enough to resist its current, and high enough 
to be visible either above the surface or beneath the ordi- 
narily shallow water. 

1, Our lesson begins at this point, and the first picture it 
brings before us is that of the motionless ark in the midst of 
what had been Jordan. There is an obvious intention to 
contrast the stillness of the priests, bearing it on their shoul- 
ders, and standing rooted in that strange place all these long 
hours, with the hurry around. “The priests stood... and 
the people hasted.” However broad the front and swift the 
march, it must have taken many hours, The haste was not 
from fear, but eagerness. It was “an industrious speed and 
mannerly quickness, as not willing to make God wait upon them 
in continuing a miracle longer than necessity did require.” 
When they were all over, then came the twelve and Joshua, 
who would spend some time in gathering the stones and rear- 
ing the memorfal in the river-bed. Through all the stir the 
ark was still. Over all the march it watched. So long as 
one Israelite was in the channel it remained, a silent presence, 
to ensure his safety. It let their rate of speed determine the 
length of its standing there. It waited for the slowest foot 


and the weariest laggard. God makes his very present help 
of the same length as our necessities, and lets us beat the 
time to which he conforms, Not till the last loiterer has 
struggled to the farther shore does he cease by his presence 
to keep us safe on the strange road which by his presence he 
has opened for us. 


The silent presence of the ark is enough to dam up the 
stream. There is vehement action around, but the cause of 
all is in absolute repose. God moves all things, himself un- 
moved. He “worketh hitherto,” and no intensity of energy 
breaks the depth of his perfect rest. His activity implies no 
effort, and is followed by no exhaustion. The ark is still, 
while it holds back a swollen river for hours. The centre of 
the swiftest revolution is a point of rest. 

The form of the miracle was a condescension to weak faith, 
to which help was ministered by giving sense something to 
grasp. It was easier to believe that the torrent would not 
rush down on them when they could look at the priests 
stending there motionless, with the visible symbol of God’s 
presence on their shoulders, “The ark was no more the cause 
of the miracle than were its carriers; but, just as Jesus 
helped one blind man by laying moistened earth on his eyes, 
and another by sending him to Siloam to wash, so God did 
here. Children learn best when they have something to 
look at. Sight is sometimes the servant of faith. 

We need not dwell on the summary, beginning with verse 
11, which anticipates the subject of the next section, and adds 
that the fighting men of the tribes, which had already 
received their inheritance on the east bank of Jordan, loyally 
kept their promise, and marched with their brethren to the 
campaign. , 

2. Verses 15-18 finish the story with the return of the 
waters to their bed. The triple division appears again, 
First God commands Joshua, who then transmits the com- 
mand to the people, who, in turn, then obey. And thus at 
each stage the divine causality, Joshua’s delegated but abso- 
lute authority, and the people’s prompt obedience, are signal- 
ized; and the whole incident, in all its parts, is set forth as.on 
the one hand a conspicuous instance of God’s interposition, 
and, on the other, of Israel’s willing service. 

We can fancy how the people who had reached the western 
shore lined the bank, gazing on the group in the channel, 
who still stood waiting God’s command to relieve them at 
their post. The word comes at last, and is immediately 
obeyed. May we not learn the lesson to stand fixed and 
patient wherever God sets us, as long as he does not call us 
thence? God's priests should be like the legionary on guard 
in Pompeii, who stuck to his post while the ashes were falling 
thick, and was smothered by them, rather than leave his 
charge without his commander’s orders, One graphic word 
pictures the priests lifting, or, as it might be translated, 
“plucking,” the soles of their feet from the slimy bottom 
into which they had settled down in their long standing still. 
They reach the bank, marching as steadily with their sacred 
burden as might be over so rough and slippery a road, The 
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first to enter were the last to leave the river's bed. God’s 
ark “goes before ua,” and “is our rearward.” He besets us 
behind and before, and all dangerous service is safe if begun 
and ended in him. The one point made prominent is the 
instantaneous rush back of the impatient torrent as soon as the 
curb was taken off. Like some horse rejoicing to be free, the 
tawny flood pours down, and soon everything looks “as afore- 
time,” except for the new rock, piled by human hands, round 
which the waters chafed. The dullest would understand what 
had wrought the miracle when they saw the immediate ‘con- 
sequence of the ark’s leaving its place. Cause and efféct 
seldom come thus elose together in God’s dealings; but some- 
times he lets us see them as near each other as the lightning 
and the thunder, that we may learm to trace them in 
faith, when centuries part them. How the people would 
gaze as the hurrying stream covered up their path, and 
would look across to the further shore, almost doubting 
if they had really stood there that morning! They were 
indeed “Hebrews”—men from the other side—now, and 
would set themselves to the dangerous task before them with 
courage. Well begun is half done; and God would not divide 
the river for them to thrust them into a tiger’s den, where 
they would be torn to pieces. Retreat was impossible now. 
A new page in their history was turned. The desert was as 
unreachable as Egypt. The passage of the Jordan rounded 
off the epoch which the passage of the Red Sea introduced, 
and began a new era. 

That parallelism of the two crossings is suggested by the 
notice of datein verse 19, “The tenth day of the first month” 
was just forty years to a day since the first paschal lamb had 
been chosen, and four days short of the passover, which was 
solemnized at Gilgal (Josh. 5: 10) where they encamped that 
night. It was a short march from the point of crossing, and 
a still shorter from Jericho. It would have been easy to fall 
upon the invaders as they straggled across the river, but no 
attempt was made to dispute the passage, though, no doubt, 
many a keen pair of eyes watched it from the neighboring 
hills. In the beginning.of the next chapter we are told why 
there was this singular supineness, “Their heart melted, 
neither was there spirit in them any more,” or, in more 
modern language, panic laid hold of the enemy, and they 
could not pluck up courage to oppose the advance of Israel. 
If we add this result to those mentioned in chapter 3, we 
find sufficient motive for the miracle to take it out of the 
class of purposeless, legendary wonders. Given the impor- 
tanceof Israel as the depositaries of revelation, there is nothing 
unreasonable in a’ miracle which so powerfully contributed 
to their conquest of Canaan, and we have yet'to learn that 
there is anything unreasonable in the belief that they were 
the depositaries of revelation. The fundamental postulate 
of the Old Testament is a supernatural revelation, and that 
opens the door for any miracle needful for its accomplish- 
ment. It is folly to seek to conciliate by minimizing the 
miraculous element. However much may be thrown out to 
the wolves, they will not cease to pursue and show their teeth. 
We should be very slow to pronounce on what is worthy of 
God; but any man who believes in a divine revelation, given 
to the world through Israel, may well believe in such a mir- 
acle as this at such a moment of their history. 

8. The memorial stones (vs. 20-24). Gilgal, the first 
encampment, lay defenseless in the open plain, and the first 
thing to be done would be to throw up some earthwork 
round the camp. It seems to have been the resting-place of 
the ark, and probably of the non-combatants, during the 
conquest, and to have derived thence a sacredness which long 
clung to it, and finally led, singularly enough, to its becom- 
ing a centre of idolatrous worship. The rude circle of 
unhewn stones without inscription was, no doubt, exactly 
like the many prehistoric monuments found all over the 
world, which forgotten races have raised to keep in ever- 
lasting remembrance forgotten fights and heroes. It was a 
comparatively small thing; for each stone was but a load for 
one man, and it would seem mean enough by the side of 
Stonehenge or Carnac, just as Israel’s history is on a small 
scale, as compared with the world-embracing empires of old. 
Size is not greatness; and Joshua’s little circle told a more 
wonderful story than its taller kindred, or Egyptian obelisks 
or colossi. 

These gray stones preached at once the duty of remember- 
ing and the danger of forgetting the past mercies of God. 
When they were reared, they would seem needless; but the 
deepest impressions get filled up by degrees, as the river of 
time deposits its sands on them. We do not forget pain so 
quickly as joy, and most men have a longer and keener 
remembrance of their injurers than of their benefactors, 
human or diyine. The stones were set up because Israel 
remembered, but also lest Israel should forget. We often 
think of the Jews as monsters of ingratitude; but we should 
more truly learn the lesson of their history, if we regarded 
them as fair, average men, and asked ourselves whether our 
recollection of God’s goodness to us is much more vivid than 
theirs. Unless we make distinet and frequent efforts to 
recall, we shall certainly forget God’s goodness, The culti- 
vation of thankful remembrance is a very large part of prac- 
tical religion; and it is not by accident that the Psalmist puts 
it im the middle, between hope and obedience, when he says 
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“that they might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep his commandments” (Psa. 78 : 7), 

The memorial stones further proclaimed the duty of 
parental instruction in God’s mercies. They speak of atime 
when tradition was the vehicle of history; when books were 
rare, and monuments were relied upon to awaken curiosity 
which a father’s words would satisfy. Notwithstanding all 
differences in means of obtaining knowledge, the old law 
remains in full force, that the parent is the natural and most 
powerful instructor in the ways of God. The Jewish father 
was not to, send his child tosame Levite or other to get his 
question answered, but was to answer it himself. Iam afraid 
that a good many American and English parents, who call 
themselves Christians, are too apt to say, “Ask your Sunday. 
school teacher,” when such questions are put to them. The 
decay of parental religious teaching is working enormous 
mischief in Christian households; 1! and the happiest results 
would follow if Joshua’s homely advice were attended to, 
*Ye shall let your children know.” 

The same principle which led to the erection of this simple 
monument reaches its highest and sacredest instance in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, in which Jesus, with wonder- 
ful lowliness, condescends to avail himself of material sym- 
bols in order to secure a firmer place in treacherous memories, 
He might well have expected that such stupendous love 
could never be forgotten; but he knoweth our frame, and 
trusts some share in keeping his death vividly in the hearts 
of his people to the humble ministry of bread and wine, 
Strange that we should need to be reminded of the death 
which it is life to remember! Blessed that, needing it, we 
have the need so tenderly met, and that he does not disdain 
to accept loving memories which slumber till stirred by such 
poor reminders of his unspeakable love. 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
MEMORIAL STONES, 


On the alluvial plain of Jericho, often overflowed, you 
cannot find a stone as big as a bird’s egg in hours of travel. 
But beside the great traveled road, the multitude saw for 
ages a heap of twelve water-worn stones, A sight so rare 
made every one ask, What mean these stones? The answer 
was, Here twelve tribes of God-guided men crossed the flood 
on dry land. There were sermons in those stones. How 
eagerly. I sought them! not as an aid for faith. In the 
magnificent confirmation of God’s word from history, full- 
filled prophesy, science, and experience, a heap of stones 
would not now be a dust in the balance. In the olden time, 
in the poverty of these things, these stones might be the 
determining weights in the scale, 

Ministers should set the example of a believing faith, 
The priests stood in the river-bed all the tiffie, the first in, 
the last out. So near to God’s service their hearts should 
not fail them, neither for water above nor armies ahead. 

The waters were not divided before the people got there. 
They had to wade in, splash, splash, with no sign of dry 
ground till faith had made its venture. 

Take the faith of the ministers of God out of the world’s 
history, ancient or modern, and that history would be scarcely 
recognized as being that of thesamerace. Every crisis of life, 
every great mercy, should have its memorial. Memorial 
churches, school-houses, educational foundations, should dot 
this land,—far better than Canaan. 

Parents are made responsible for the perpetuation of this 
signal mercy, It is not enough that Joshua sets up the stone, 
every parent must interpret it. We takeso many impressions 
that many are transient. Even Israel forgot his works and 
his wonders that he showed them. Every parent istherefore 
made responsible that his children remember. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The priests . .. stood in the midst of Jordan, until every thing 
was finished that the Lord commanded (v.10). Standing firm 
until a thing is finished is quite as important in its way 8 
taking hold to begin a thing; but it is not so attractive 4 
service. Taking the lead in going down into the river-bed 
in order to encourage the people to follow, was more 10 
accordance with the priestly fastes than standing there " 
the river-bed until all the people had passed that point and 
were fairly on the other side. But the priests were as true 
in the one service as in the other. It is pleasanter to have § 


1 NoTs.—The facts of history would seem to show that there was 
never so much of religious instruction in the family, and that such 
religious instruction was never so systematic and thorough as at the 
present day. Just in proportion as the Sunday-school extends its 
sway does family religion improve; and wherever the family a 
is relied ou for the religious instruction of children, the religion : 
the family is at its poorest, In Great Britain andin America, fam! A 
religion has a prominence it never knew in Palestine in the pm 
Joshua or of Paul. The contrary opinion, as expressed by “ 
McLaren, is, however, held by very many who have not had occasion 
to examine carefully the facts in the premises.—THE EpI702. 
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part in starting a new church in a growing community, than 
it is to stand firm in a church which is gradually dying out 
through the changes of population in its neighborhood ; but 
the latter work may be more important than the former. It 
* js always more agreeable to go ahead where others ought to 
follow, than to wait behind while others pass on before, But 
the true man of God will be as ready to stand and wait, when 
that is his duty, as to go ahead when it is his duty to do that. 

On that day the Lord magnified Joshua in the sight of all 
Israel ; and they feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of 
his life(v.14). “ What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 
Even popular favor is a gift of God. No man can win and 
hold the confidence: of his fellows except by God’s blessing. 
God does not lead the community to have an abiding confi- 
dence in any man who has not a measure of those qualities 
which are worthy of respect; but even with a large measure 
of those qualities no man can be sure of being loved and 
trusted by others without the blessing of God on his effort to 
deserve their confidence, Let every man in any sphere of 
influence or of effort be mindful of this truth. Only as he is 
used and honored of God can his best doings have recognition 
and practical efficiency. And let him who finds favor with 
others realize that that favor is a gift from God, to be used 
for God, and to be accounted for to God, 

When... the soles of the priests’ feet were lifted up unto the 
dry ground, ... the waters of Jordan returned unto their plaae,... 
as aforetime (v, 18). God’s providences are always just on 
time, If God tells one of his children to cross a river where 
there is neither bridge nor ford, he will see to it that the 
water is dried up at the yery minute when the feet of his 
child touch the water brink; and not until that child’s feet 
are, in the line of duty, on the thither shore, shall those 
waters come back to their old channel again, even though 
that child of God be a day, or a month, or a year, in the 
necessary passage, The waters may threaten before they are 
dried up or as they come rushing back into their bed again; 
but in their starting and in their staying from the footpath 
of God’s child, they shall be on the instant of his need. 
This is as true now as it was in the days of Joshua, Our life 
is minute by minute, and step by step; and so are God’s 
provisions for our life. Weneed have no anxiety for another 
minute or another step than the present one in our path 
of duty. 

Those twelve stones, which they took out of Jordan, did Joshua 
set up in Gilgal (vy. 20). As a rule, men are readier to pray 
for help in time of danger than to praise for help which was 
given in danger. The hour of prayer for protection at night 
is more likely to be borne in mind than the hour of ynorning 
praise for protection through the night, Yet who can doubt 
that God is as well pleased with grateful praise as with 
earnest supplicating prayer, There is a place in our hearts, 
not only for the altar of burnt offering, but also for the altar 
of incense, Memorials of God’s goodness ought to be erected 
by us after every fresh manifestation of God’s love toward us. 

When your children shall ask their fathers in time to come, 
saying, What mean these stones? then ye shall let your children 
know (vs. 21, 22). Children like to ask questions. Parents 
ought to like to answer them. But parents tire of answering 
questions sooner than children tire of asking them. Here is 
a divine command to parents to answer their children’s 
proper questions. The principle of this injunction is of very 
wide and far-reaching application. One thing that children 
are in this world for is to ask questions. A child has indeed 
been called “an animated interrogation-point.” One thing 

that parenis and teachers are in this world for is to answer 

children’s questions, If the children are ready to do their 

part, so far, see to it that you are ready to do yours. 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


As a memento of the remarkable experience of the nation 
in their crossing of the riyer Jordan dry shod, Joshua ordered 
that twelye men take each Jarge stone from the bed of the 
river, and erect on the land a rude monument as a reminder 
to succeeding generations of the goodness and power of the 
Lord. When the generations that were to come should ask the 
meaning of that monument, they were to be told the story of 
the miraculous deliverance of their ancestors, In this way 
they would bear always in mind the way in which they came 
into the land of promise, ; 

The plan of Joshua was a good one, and doubtless for many 
generations those stones bore silent witness to the national 
experience, But at last that monument must have diss ppeared, 
There was another kind of memorial, however, that lasted 
much longer than those hugestones, That was the memorial 
of the passover,—a living feast, that was observed for many 
centuries after the stones had crumbled into dust. To this 
day the pious Jew celebrates the passover, and will do so for 
Many years to come. Now let the teacher draw the attention 
of the class to this kind of national: monuments. We have 
quite a number of them already, although we are young asa 

People. Draw them out from the class, We have the New 
Year, Christmas Day, Easter, Thanksgiving Day, Decoration 
Day, the Fourth of July aud other days, that each remind 


us of some national or religious event. The richer a nation 
or a church grows in historical experiences, the more they 
have of these memorials. And it isa good thing for the 
rising generations to have the memory of great events thus 
impressed upon their minds. It links them with the past, 
and gives impetus for the future. The church owes an incal- 
culable debt to the fact that it has such a day occurring once 
every week. On the Sabbath day we are ever again reminded 
of the greatest fact of our religion; namely, the resurrection 
of the Son of God from:the grave, Were it not for the help 
that we gain from this institution, we hardly know what 
would become of the Christian religion, We need to be 
reminded often of those things that we are most apt to forget. 
It was for this reason that Moses so often bade the Israelites 
to remember what they had passed through. If any one will 
take the trouble to look up the word “ remember,” in the con- 
cordance, they will find a large number of these charges to 
the people, Their great leader wanted them to make a 
proper use of their memories, as a safeguard against back- 
sliding, See how he speaks, He tells them that if they are 
tempted to be proud in the day of their prosperity, then they 
are to “remember that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt.” If there was danger that they would forget the 
manner of their deliverance, they are warned to “remem- 
ber the day when thou camest forth.” Or in case they ever 
became self-sufficient, they were bidden to bear.in mind their 
own past, as follows: “ Remember, and forget net, how thon 
provokedst the Lord thy God to wrath in the wilderness.” 
Should fear overcome them at any time, he bade them “ well 
remember what the Lord thy God did unto Pharaoh.” In 
these ways Moses exhorted them to make a sanctified use of 
the memories that God had given to them. 

This same sanctified use of the memory is much to be com- 
mended in our times, We forget too often just those things 
that we should remember, and remember those things that 
we had better forget, If, for example, the believer is ever 
proud, it will do him good to remember the day when in utter 
distress for his sins he songht forypardon, and was almost in 
despair because the Lord delayed the answer. If youbegged 
so piteously then, is there any reason why now you should be 
puffed up? In fact, a vivid realization of what we are in 
ourselves will always tend to reduce our pretensions mightily, 
We are only sinners, saved by divine grace, and what cause 
have we to plume ourselves for anything? Remember what 
you deserve, and then remember what you have actually 
receiyed, and then be proud, if you dare. 

Again, when we are in Biot of giving way to despair, 
and thinking that the Lord has forgotten us, if we make a 
right use of our memories we shall find it a capital antidote. 
Has not the Lord delivered us from six dangers, and from 
seven? And will he now deliver us over into the power of 
our adversary? Has he brought us thus far in safety, to aban- 
don us now? Have not our fears often been worse than the 
facts? Did not fear prophesy evil ten times where it came 
but once? Let the memory of this be a comfort to us in 
times when fears are in the way. “ Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us,” and we are persuaded that he will not now 
abandon his own, 

The help that we can gain from the right use of our memo- 
ries also extends to the future, as well as to the past, If at 
any time we are tempted to think that the struggle of 
Christian life is not worth tie cost, we haye but to remember 
the recompense of reward, and our courage will reyive, and 
we shall make up our minds that the crown is worth the 
cross. Remember the promises to those who overcome, and 
the glory that is one day to be revealed in those who are 
steadfast unto the end, and then remember the fate of those 
who are unfaithful, and see if this use of that wonderful 
faculty does not giye new strength to your resolutions for 
good. Yes, memory is most helpful thing, if rightly used, 
and bears golden fruitage. Make every day a memorial day, 
and see how easy the battle of life will become, Remember 
the good, and fail to remember the bad, and see how life will 
be illumined with radiance all the way through, ‘Try it, and 
see if it be now worth the effort. 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


This scene at Jordan must always challenge comparison 
and contrast with that at Kadesh-barnea when Israel trem- 
bled and turned back on the threshold of Canaan. In both 
cases the same land, the same enemy, the same task, and the 
same promises, were before the same people,—and yet a difler- 


made the differenge! Given the same surroundings, how 
different the result according as a man, or a people, meets 
them with courage or with fear! 

Courage is of various qualities, according to the source 
whence it springs. Israel’s courage was of the best; it 
sprang from trust in God, from faith. But what does faith 
come from? Asa germ, faith may come first of all; but asa 
growth, it depends on our active and earnest effort to obey 
God, These two graces can increase only by multiplying upon 
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as the Lord commanded Moses,” the natural consequence was 
the fact given in the present lesson, that “the people hasted 
and passed over.” Do you wish your faith were stronger? 
Pat yourself wholly into God’s service and the service of his 
children, Consecration strengthens faith, and faith perfects 
consecration. 

Before we leave this comparison with Kadesh-barnea, we 
should notice how plainly our present lesson shows that the sin 
of Israel at Kadesh was not in sending spies ahead to return 
and report; for here at Jordan spies were sent ahead as before. 
The sin was in allowing the report of the spies to decide them 
whether they should do, or not do, what God had plainly 
commanded, Moses sent twelve spies; Joshua sent but 
two. Wise Joshua! And the two did not go throughout 
the land; they might have come back discouraged, and have 
discouraged the people. They examined only the difficulties 
of the task just at hand. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” 

There is a strong lesson in the ark of the covenant holding 
from first to last the point of greatest danger—supposing 
there could really be any danger, It actually involved the 
principle involved in Christ,—the principle that stakes every- 
thing for man’s salyation. God put, and puts, and is ever 
putting, his dearest and best first, last, and always in the 
greatest apparent jeopardy for the salvation of the compara- 
tively unworthy. 

But, on the other hand, the ark standing in Jordan involved 
and practically declared the principle, that our divine office ag 
God's children, God’s priests, God’s soldiers, is our best, our 
perfect protection. We are rarfectly safe when we go where 
God’s Ten Commandments lead us, or his commission of sal- 
vation sends us, even though they lead or send through the 
Jordan of death, Only beware, lest we first decide where 
we will go, and then try to take the Ten Commandments 
with us, and have to cry at last, “Ichabod, the ark of God is 
taken!” There is a wide difference—almost the difference 
between true and false religion—between the spirit that asks 
“How can I do what I wish without breaking God’s com- 
mandments?” and the spirit that cries, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” 

The name that the ark here and so constantly goes by, is 
the key to all God’s merciful leadings of Israel,—the ark of 
the covenant. God does not withhold his loving acceptance 
of his children until they perfectly fulfill his perfect law; 
he bestows it abundantly the moment we truly covenant to 
fulfill it, 

What feeble things would mcnuments—all manner of 
memorial piles—be, if tradition and literature did not survive 
withthem! The memorial stones at Gilgal were for children; 
for people who could not read, or, if they could, were vir- 
tualiy without the written page. Those stones are gone; 
Egypt’s stones cannot answer the questions they ask; but the 
word of the Lord abideth forever. Israel was ever taught 
not to leave the preservation of truth tomonuments. Monu- 
ments are stimulants, not nutriment, to the soul, Their 
command to the soul is, “Go, éat and drink at the garners 
and fountains that we can but’ point to.” God has given us 
the myriad monuments of nature: the wood, the stream, 
the wave, the hills, the stars, the rocks. But the man who 
says these are revelation enough, and that communion with 
them is worship enongh, is in a fair way to starve his soul to 
death. Happy the man whom these merciful and beautiful 
memorials of God’s hand send to God’s word and to God’g 
house! 

Yet the stones at Gilgal, though long ago scattered, have 
a use tous, For they emphasize, through the record of them, 
that initial truth which God would ever have us make the 
great foundation of religion; a truth which lights up a train 
of inquiry and revelation that shines more and more unto 
the perfect day of Christ,—that, however invisible God’s hand 
may commonly be, it is ever present, operating for the pro- 
tection and reward of them that covenant to keep his law, 

The Dalles, Oregon. 











HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


In the Midst of Jordan.—Who stood there while the people 
passed over? What was under the cover of blue? The 
priests stood in the midst of the river, where, when it was 
flowing, the current was strong anc the waterdeep. Did the 
priests stand trembling with fear lest the waters should break 
away and come rushing down upon them? If the waters 
had come, who would have been first swept away? Did they 
| stand uneasy, restless, or tottering, on the little rolling stones 

and slippery gravel in the river-bed? No, they were safe 
with the ark of God,—safe from danger or fear. Now, in 
childhood, learn how much the Bible often tells in one single 
word, Look in the third verse of this chapter, and read, 
“The priests’ feet stood firm.” Read it, and ask your mother 
to mark the word, and to write on the margin of the page: “So 
firmly rest those who stand on the promises of God.” Some 
| time, when yon are older, and the dear mother, perhaps, has 
passed to the better land, you may read again, and find comfort, 





The People Hasted.—They only waited to hear Joshua’g- 
each other. When Isreel “ hearkened unto” Joshua “and did ' words to them and the command to go over; then how they 
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hurried! How they pressed forward, eagerly ran!’ What 
‘they had wanted for a lifetime was now to be their own. 

Who would be first to set foot on the land, not only promised, 
but possessed ? It was quick and glad obedience that day; 
they were like the one who said, “I made haste, and delayed 
not to keep thy commandments.” 

Forty Thousand Soldiers.—Some of the men carried lances, 
spears, bows and arrows. God badé them to be ready to fight 
battles; but he promised to be with them, and go before them. 
Though God had given the land, yet they were to work to 
conquer some of the warlike men, the spies called giants, 
and to take some of the walled cities. So the forty thousand 
went armed, all ready to fight if any of the people of the land 
met them, or opposed their coming. Teachers may well 
remember the counsel of Paul, “ Work out your own salva- 
.tion with fear and trembling: for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

The Ark.—W hen the people were all across,—“ clean over,” 
the verse says,—nothing left of baggage, tents, flocks, no lost 
or straggling one, nothing dropped in the river-bed,—as was 
said about leaving Egypt, so of ending the desert life and the 
Jordan-crossing,—“ not a... hoof left behind,’—when men, 
women, children, soldiers, cattle, sheep, all had crossed, 
except twelve men who stood waiting, then Joshua bade the 
priests come up out of Jordan, bringing the ark. See how 
God honored their new leader! It was Joshua who com- 
manded the priests; at his word they movéd on with the 
holy ark. Priests and people obeyed and honored Joshue 
all his life long, just as they had honored Moses, 

The Twelve Men.—God had told Joshua to choose twelve 
men, one from each tribe. Each one was to lift a stone from 
the dry ground where the priests’ feet stood firm, and carry 
the stone upon his shoulder over to the other bank, where 
they all were to encamp the first night they slept in Canaan. 

The Waters Returned.—Joshua was obeyed; the priests and 
the ark, the twelve men, each with a great stone on his 
shoulder, all reached the farther shore. Just as soon as the 
feet of the priests touched Canaan’s land, the waters which 
had been held away came back again, and the river Jordan, 
with its overflowed banks, rolled on as before,—not exactly 
as before: on the west side of it were two million people 
whose feet had tracked its bed, and under its waters in the 
middle of the stream were twelve stones which Joshua had 
left there to mark the spot where the priests and the ark of 
God had rested. Twelve stones had been taken out, to be 
kept forever on the land, while twelve were left in the river- 
bed, where God had performed a miracle for his people. 
*"'Encamped in Gilgal.—On the tenth day of the first month 
in the Jewish year, in our springtime, the people were all 
encamped on a great plain. The ark was in their midst; a 
few miles below they could see the river they had crossed ; 
there were palm-trees in sight, and fields of grain, and 
beyond were beautiful hills. The place was called Gilgal, 
which means “rolling away;” for when God’s own people 
were safe in his own land to which he had brought them, the 
shame of slavery in Egypt was rolled away from them. What 
did they do first after they were encamped? The twelve 
stones were set up, built together firmly on some mound or 
raised foundation, no doubt as Joshua directed. Each man 
laid on the pile the stone he had brought, and so built the 
monument. What is a monument? They remembered to 
worship God. Four days after they camped, they kept the 
Passover, on the fourteenth day of the month, Forty years 
before, their fathers kept the Passover as they came out of 
Ezypt; now, as they came to Canaan, they kept the same 
feast with glad and thankful hearts. How had God fed his 
people for forty years? He brought them toa land of plenty, 
in harvest-time; there was an abundance for the future, as 
well as the old corn of the land. That very day they parched 
corn in their camp-fires, and then the manna ceased. Does 
God ever forget to feed his children with what is best? He 
is the bread of life to both soul and body. 

A Memorial.—The little children were not forgotten. 
Joshua knew that, long.years after, children would see the 
Monument they made that day, and would ask, “ What do 
these stones mean?” He bade them tell the story you hear 
to-day; it was not only for the Jewish children, but that the 
whole world forever might know the love and power of our 
beavenly Father. This whole lesson can be put in one word 
‘put on board) : 

Remember.—Tell of memorials, something to help us to 
temember,—a monument over a grave, a column, a building, 
t window, a fountain. Use some illustration likely to be best 
anderstood Ly your own class. Sometimes an act; tell of the 
tlabaster box poured on Jesus in love, and his word that it 
thall be told “ in the whole world, . . . for a memorial of her.” 
What did Jesus mean when he said, “This do in remem- 
brance of me”? Better than a silent pile of marble, or the 
colors of stained glass, are benevolent gifts and deeds done in 
God’s sight as memorials of those whom he has taken to him- 
self; a college, a library, church, mission station, a mission- 
ary supported, a child adopted,—any such work, done in his 
name. A memorial is often an object,—a ring, pin, badge, 
medal, some sign of remembrance. There is one sign which 
tells the meaning of the verses we say so often, how to be 
faved (Joho 3: 14-16). (Draw a cross on the blackboard.) 





It may be in a costly jewel, or in marble, or rudely cut in 
wood ; but, wherever you see it, let it be « memorial of 
Christ’s saving love. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS,. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“MAGNIFIED JOSHUA; ... AND THEY FEARED HIM.”— 
In this miracle Joshua was only an instrument in God's hands, 
but much of the glory of it the Hebrews seem to have 
ascribed to their leader. Among Eastern people this could 
not have been otherwise. The man who does some wonder- 
ful deed commands universal admiration, and by this event 
the fame and reputation of Joshua were established beyond 
question. Orientals recognize in themselves this character- 
istic as well as we do, and in some instances they try to take 
advantage of it. Thus one professes to have great physical 
strength; another claims unusual sanctity and to hold direct 
communication with God; another to possess some magic 
gift of healing. People are impressed by these claims, and 
such men at once command a following. I have known men 
who even in the matter of hunting, or in daring feats of horse- 
manship, have obtained a reputation as wide as the country 
itself. Thus men in that land are to-day “magnified” in the 
eyes of the multitude according as they do some striking or 
wonderful thing. 

“TWELVE Srones.”—Visitors to Mount Gerizim have 
their attention called to a spot where are deposited, the 
Samaritans claim, the stones that Joshua ordered to be taken 
from the bed of the Jordan and set up at Gilgal. That these 
are the identical stones is merely a matter of tradition; but 
in this way the memory of that great event in Hebrew his- 
tory is kept alive from generation to generation. 

PILGRIMS TO THE JORDAN.—The crossing of the Jordan by 
the Israelites was accomplished in the most perfect order, be- 
cause they had been trained under Moses to perfect military dis- 
cipline, which was continued under Joshua. It was an occasion 
when almost any large body of men would have been thrown 
into confusion, unless thorough discipline can be presupposed. 
If this was the first great pilgrimage to the Jordan, it. cer- 
tainly was not the last one. Thousands of devout pilgrims 
from different parts of the world visit this river every year. 
They bathe in it, and carry water from it to their distant 
homes. Greater numbers come from Russia than from any 
other one country; but every country in Europe is repre- 
sented, as well as North and South America and Australia. 
I have seen the road from Bethany to the banks of the 
Jordan literally crowded with pilgrims on their way to this 
sacred stream. In groups of ten, twenty, or fifty, as the case 
might be, they were scattered throughout the entire distance, 
like the remnants of a routed army. They numbered prob- 
ably two thousand or more. Once, on arriving at Jericho, I 
saw the bushes covered with garments, like the washing of a 
military encampment, and soon ascertained that they belonged 
to a crowd of pilgrims that had just returned from bathing in 
the Jordan. The clothing in which they bathe is preserved 
with great care, and it is these garments in which they desire 
and expect to be buried. The current of the river is very 
strong, and by ropes and other means precautions are taken 
against accidents while the pilgrims are bathing. It not 
infrequently happens, however, that persons lose their lives; 
but it is usually those who have confidence in themselves as 
being good swimmers. Such persons pay little heed to 
cautions. They run risks, and in a moment are carried 
beyond the reach of help. These facts serve to illustrate the 
difficulties the Israelites would have found in crossing the 
river had they not been miraculously aided. Three years 
ago the Governor of Palestine had a narrow bridge built 
over the Jordan. It was called an “American bridge;” and 
at the opening, to which I was invited, the valley presented 
a strange and lively scene,—tents, horsemen, a multitude of 
people, and the sound of trumpets, as if some new Joshua, 
with another invading army, had arrived in the “borders 
of Jericho.” 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


In Memory oF THE MrracuLous CRossING OF THE 
JorpAN.—That the event narrated in our lesson involun- 
tarily reminds of the passage of the Rea Sea by “ the genera- 
tion of the desert,” is quite natural; but that particulars 
connected with it were destined to become a perpetual testi- 
mony as to its truth and importance to all generations, the 
rabbins have taken good care to establish and demonstrate in 
their writings. Thus we read in Tr. Berakhoth, 54 a (on 
“the benedictions to be pronounced at the sight of a place in 
which a miracle was performed in favor of Israel”): He who 
sees the ford of the Jordan is bound to say, “ Blessed be he 
who did wonders to our forefathers in this place,”—in expla- 
nation of which various commentators are of opinion that the 
“twelve (other) stones which Joshua set up in the Jordan, 
and which ‘are there unto this day’” (v. 9), are referred to; 
for these stones stood (and stand) beneath the surface of the 
water as a universal sign that at the time of the ultimate 
redemption the chosen ones are to cross the Jordan on dry 





ground, too, in fulfillment of Micah 7 : 15, namely: “Accord. 
ing to the days of thy coming out of the land of Egypt, I wil} 
show unto him miracles.” Of the other stones, however, 
(v. 20,) and of the proceedings prior to their setting up in 
Gilgal, the Tr. Sota (33 6) gives the following interesting 
description: When they had forded the Jordan, the position 
was as follows: The priests and Levites with the ark stood 
in the centre, the priests surrounding the ark, the Levites 
surrounding the priests, and the Israelites standing on both 
sides, They turned their face towards the mount Gerizim, 
the priests loudly and distinetly commencing the service with 
a benediction, to wit: “ Blessed be he that maketh no graven 
or molten image,” etc., and all the people answering and 
saying, Amen. And then they turned toward the mount 
Ebal, the Levites exclaiming, “Cursed be the man that 
maketh a graven or molten image,” etc., and all the people 
shouting, Amen. And so they continued with alternate bless- 
ings and curses, until they had finished them in accordance 
with: Deuteronomy 27 : 15-26, after which they brought the 
stones, built the altar, plastered them with plaster, offered 
burnt and peace offerings, and ate and drank, and went each 
of them to his assigned place. All this was done in compli- 
ance with the injunction in Deuteronomy 27 : 2-8; the com- 
mandment contained in verse 8—namely, the “ writing upon 
the stones of all the words of this law very plainly ”—was, 
according to the same treatise as above in the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi, carried out fourteen years later; namely, after seven 
years of the war of conquest, and after other seven years of 
dividing. the conquered land, and regulating the division. 
These memorial stones, which from verse 21 to verse 24 dis- 
tinctly and directly allude to and bear on the similar miracu- 
lous event of crossing the Red Sea, are, in the language of 
Midrash Yelamdenu, emblematical of the religious strength 
and grandeur of Israel secured by its unity. The twelve 
stones, namely, represent the twelve “tribes of God,” children 
of Jacob (or Israel), who, on his way to Haran, “ took of the 
stones of the place” (not “one of the stones,” as the Rey, 
Ver. has it), namely, twelve, in a kind of a presentiment 
that he would become the sire of twelve tribes, who, he felt 
sure, would become mighty throughout the world, if these 
stones, while he rested his head thereon during the night, 
would be so united as to become, as it were, one. And he fell 
asleep, and he had his marvelous dream, and awoke, and 
“rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had 
put under his head,” etc.,—not “ stones” any more, but “the” 
stone, one stone, a miraculous realization of a momentary 
expectation (see the words of R. Yehooda in Bereshith Rabba, 
chap. 68). And in the answer to be given (v. 22, etc.) to the 
inquiring children (v. 21), says Abravanel, a recognition of 
the dignity and authority of the successor of Moses is most 
distinctly contained. God himself magnified Joshua (v. 14) 
in that he privileged Israel to see that the going into and 
coming out of the Jordan under Joshua was in many par- 
ticulars like the going into and coming out of the Red Sea 
under Moses; therefore the present generation reverenced 
(not feared) the former, as their fathers on that occasion did 
the latter; and as with the latter reverence there was also 
joined the reverence of God (Exod. 14 : 31), so “ Israel 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua” (Josh. 24: 31). 
Philadelphia, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


When, apparently, did the Lord first make known the pur- 
pose for which he had a man selected from each tribe, prior 
to the crossing of Jordan? (Josh. 4: 1-4.) How long had 
God chosen his people before making known to them his 
purpose in the choice? (Eph.1:4.) Namesome who received 
special call and preparation before their work was made known 
to them. For whose benefit were these twelve men to labor? 
(Josh. 4: 5-7.) How may every church and every believer 
make their own deliverances helpful to those who follow? 
Was the rearing of this memorial regarded as a personal or 
a national act? (Josh. 4:8.) What other spot did Joshua 
mark by twelve stones? (Josh. 4: 9.) 

To whom was the safety of all God’s people entrusted dur- 
ing the passage of Jordan? (v. 10.) How many qualities 
did they manifest in standing firm until all was finished? 
Is, or is not, every child of God subject to similar responsl- 
bility? (Rev. 5:10.) Why did the people hasten in cross 
ing? How long, probably, were they in crossing? How 
many recognized the power of the ark of the Lord in this 
miracle? (v.11.) What influence would it have on the 
nation? Why are the names of three tribes mentioned par 
ticularly in the record of the crossing? (vs, 12, 13; Num. 
$2: 20-33.) How did the Lord command the confidence of 
all Israel in their leader at this critical period of their 
history? (v. 14.) Does confidence in a human guide tend to 
increase, or decrease, confidence in God? How did the priests 
regard Joshua’s authority? (vs, 15-17.) When will the 
narrow way which leads to life be closed forever? (v. 18; 
Rev. 11: 19.) 

When, and where, did Israel first encamp in the borders of 
the promised land? (v. 19.) How many timos is the Lord's 
purpose in the memorial stones put on record? (vs 20-22) 
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How is the miracle of the erossing of the Red Sea related to 
that of the crossing of Jordan? (v. 23.) “Which suggests 
the thoughit of Weliverance from the bondage of sin? Which 
suggests the thotight of entrance upon a new life in Christ ? 
How far doés God’s purpose extend in the salvation of each 
soul? (v.24) What part is assigned us in the accomplish- 

ment of that purpose? (Matt. 28: 19, 20; Acts 4: 33.) 
Philadelphia. ~ > 
deers ms 

BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teacher? Questions.—1. What is told in the first half of 
Joshua? 2 What is told in the last half of Joshua, 3. 
How many tribes passed over the Jordan? 4. Why is special 


mention made of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh? 5, “As [ 


Moses spake unto them:” what had he spoken? 6. What 
had the two and one half tribes promised Moses? 7. How 
were their families and cattle safe, east of the Jordan? 8. 
Why did only forty thousand of the Eastern tribes pass over 
the Jordan? 9. What conquests had been made east of the 
Jordan? 10. Describe the big bedstead of the king of Bastian. 
11. Who “commanded Joshua,” as stated in the first verse of 
the lesson? 12. Tell how those two commands differed. 13. 
What two memorials did Joshua set up? 14. Of what was 
each memorial made? 15. What was commewperated by the 
memotial in Jordan? 16. What was commemorated by the 
memorial in Gilgal? 17. Describe the situation of Giigal. 
18. Repeat the stipposed conversation between children and 
their fathers. 19. How were the stones cafried to Gilgal ? 
20. What commands were issued for the priests to cross? 
21. At what moment did the waters return’ 22. On what 
year, month, and day, was the Jordan crossed? 23. How 
soon after this was. the passover keptg@#h those plains? 24. 
How did the people get supplies of food? 25. How did the 
passage of the Jordan magnify Joshua? 26. How did 
the passage of the Jordan magnify God? 27. How did the 
passage of the Jordan magnify Israel? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. Who was magnified in the 
sight of all Israel? 2. How long did the people fear Joshua? 
3. What did twelve men carry on their shoulders? 4. In 
what place was the memorial set up? 5. What would chil- 
dren ask their fathers in after time? 6. What would the 
fathers answer? 7. Repeat the golden text containing the 
auswer of the fathers. 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





‘THE CROSSING ACCOMPLISHED, 





THE ARK STOOD. 
THE PEOPLE PASSED OVER. 
THE PRIESTS FOLLOWED. 
THE WATERS RETURNED. 


a. 





“ Every thing was finished that the Lord com- 
manded,” 
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WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? 
ORDAN ELD BACK. 
OSHUA’S ONOR. 
EMOVAH'’S ELP. 

LET YOUR CHILDREN KNOW. 
eas 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Press forward and fear not.’’ 

“O thou, my soul, forget no more.” 

“ How firm’a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
“ God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“ All the way my Saviour leads me.” 

“ He leadeth me.” 

“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah!” 

“Tell me the old, old story.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—~.———_ 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a eopy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
*hiong the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special atteution of the 
readers of The Sunday Schdol Times, Books that are desired 


nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, aré, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





HARNACK’S HISTORY OF DOGMAS.* 


New lines of speculative thought, especially in the 
department of theology, originate for the most part in 
Germany. In that country, whose methods of learned 
research are constantly finding greater favor in America 
too, the claim to scholarship must rest upon additions 
made, by new and original investigations, to the knowl- 
edge of a special field of research. This ideal, combined 
with a certain love for abstract thought, has put Germany 
in the lead in seeking for new paths in biblical and 
ecclesiastical lore also. 

This state of affairs will explain the somewhat remark- 
able interest taken in a work of 80 technical a character 
as Harnack’s History of Christian Dogmas. In its 
method and manner it is typically and representatively 
German. It offers new solutions for old problems, and 
doés this with the skill of a master, and with the aid of a 
wealth of detail researchés that astonishes the reader at 
every step. Harnack is not yet forty years old, but he 
stands at the head of the critical school of church his- 
torians of Germany. He unites the scholarship of a 
veteran with the boldness and aggressiveness of a youth, 
and he has prepared a work which has provoked a more 
intense discussion than atiy other prodtiction that Ger- 
man theological scholarship has produced in a score 
of years. 

Its importance and bearing can be understood only 
when we recall the development in critical New Testa- 
ment study in recent decades. While this book breaks 
new ground, it neyertheless stands in almost organic 
connection with earlier research in this department. The 
central problem of this department has been the charac- 
ter of Christianity as taught by the Founder himself, 
together with the relations of that original promulgation 
to the Christianity of the Catholic Church of the second 
and third centuries, out of which, it is agreed, all later 
phases of Christianity grew. Baur, and with him the 
Tiibingen school, had taught that originally Christianity 
had been only a Petrine Judaism. To this Paul opposed 
the Gentile conception of the faith, and the resultant 
Christianity was a compromise between these two oppos- 
ing factors, the various steps of which process of antago- 
nism and combination, it was thought, could yet be traced 
in the books of the New Testament. Ritschl, in 1857, 
first resisted this view by maintaining that the Jewish 
element had been of entirely subordinate consideration, 
and that the Greek or Gentile conception of Paul, but 
now.in a degenerated form (verschlechteter Paulinismus), 
had been the controlling factor in the formation of his- 
torieal Christianity. 

Harnack takes his stand with Ritsechl, but yet modifies 
the position of thé latter materially. He has done New 
Testament research a setvice by demolishing into frag- 
ments the hypothesis of Baur; but whether he has reared 
a better superstructure seems doubtful. To him, too, 
the Christianity of the close of the second and the begin- 
ning of the third centuries is Gentile or Greek in char- 
acter. His leading thesis (I., p. 16) is: “The Christian 
dogma, in its conception and in its development, is the 
work of the Greek mind on the basis (Boden) of the 
gospel.” Here it is at once apparent that he goes beyond 
Ritschl, and that the Greek mind, not in the shape in 
which it modified Paulinism, but in itself, was the 
developing power in’ the growth of Christian dogmas. 
In the light of the long and, on the whole, lucid exposi- 
tion of this thesis, it is clearly seen that Harnack main- 
tains that the influence of the Greek mind and Greek 
thought on original Christianity was by no means merely 
of a formal or instrumental character, but that these 
agencies contributed materially also, and-in this way 
modified in a marked and even essential degree the 
primitive promuigation of the gospel. ' Hellenistic 
philosophy and science united with this primitive teach- 
ing, and this synthesis resulted in Catholic Christianity. 
The earliest general thovement toward this synthesis was 
gnosticism, which Harnack accordingly designates as 
“an acute secularization of Christianity,” and which was 
thus typical of the whole process of €hange that original 
Christianity underwent under the influence of the Greek 
of the day. He consistently, from his standpoint, calls 
the gnostics “the first Christian theologians,” 

This fundamental position of Harnack is developed 
in the first volume, which treats of the origin or genesis 
of Christian doctrines. This process of development he 





* Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Von Professor Dr. Adolf Har- 
nacke i Band : Die Entstehung des kirchlichen Dogmas. Zweiie 
veri. u. verb. Autfiage, 8vo, pp. xxiv,752. Price, 14 marks. Il. Band: 
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the second century, when the formation period ended. 
Upon the foundation thus secured, the great dogmati¢é — 
structure of the centuries down to our own day was 
reared. The second volume accordingly begins with the 
third century, but, naturally, with the exception of some 
detail matter, has not the interest, at least not the novel 
features, of the first. 

Of course it will be understood that the means by 
which such results can be secured are not those held by 
the evangelical scholars of America, Harnack does not 
hesitate, on the basis of historical criticism, to reject the 
authenticity of passages, and even whole books, of the New 
Testament, as, for example, the Fourth Gospel; their 
canonicity and inspiration are reduced to a degree that 
leaves but little more than the names; the supernatural 
element, both in the contents and in the records of the New 
Testament, is not absolutely denied, but yet is treated in 
a manter anything but agreeable or acceptable, while 
the subjective element enters largely into the composition 
of an hypothesis which should be built only on entirely 
reliable historical data. That the book, particularly in 
a large number of special and detail investigations, is 
one of exceeding merit, and doubtless will cause, and ins 
deed is already causing, an entirely new examination to 
be made of the whole ground covered by specialists in 
this field, is true; yet the whole conception and leading 
thought of the work must be the object of strong opposi- 
tion and antagonism. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Harnack is doubtless the most gifted in the whole tribe 
of younger German theological professors. It is to be 
regretted that his gifts and industry are not always 
employed for the best interests of biblical learning. 





Photography has long been known and used as ah 
important aid in the modern scientific pursuit of the 
“noblest study of mankind.” Anthropology, ethnology, 
therapeutics, surgery, and many other branches of 
science, have been constantly indebted to it, from the 
days of the early daguerreotypes to Galton’s composite 
photographs, whereby, in a modest way, we are enabled 
to study types of mankind in various conditions. Penol- 
ogy—the scientific and philanthropic investigation of 
prison work—has been largely aided by photography; 


| while the “ rogues’ galleries” of the large cities have 


long been useful means of deterring or arresting the 
criminal. These collections of faces, hideous or pitiful, 
evidently vicious or apparently innocent, possess a real 
value for the student of character, the philanthropist, 
and the educator; and the mature investigator of the 
problems involved may welcome the publication of the 
two hundred and four photographs inserted in a large 
volume on the Professional Criminals of America, pre- 
pared under the editorship of Inspector Thomas Byrnes, 
of the police force of New York. The book is issued, 
according to the motto on the title-page, “ pro bono pub- 
lico ;’”’ and it is capable of doing sound service in the 
hands of those who use it rightly.. The preliminary and 
supplementary chapters, on the works and ways of bank 
burglars, sneak thieves, pickpockets, forgers, dishonest 
horse-dealers, “ confidence men,” etc., are not indispen- 
sable, though they are measurably free from sensational- 
ism, and proffer some unfamiliar information. The chief 
value of the volume, however, lies in the photographs 
(reproduced by some heliotype process), and in the cold 
and pitilessly accurate biographies of the criminals 
represented, These sketches summarize an enormous 
amount of work, and tacitly, but very strongly, empha 
size the familiar, but ever imperative, duty of moral 
education in childhood, in youth, and in prison life 
itself, Nothing but the power of the Christian religion 
seems able to reach such cases as are chronicled here; 
and Christianity is assuredly the key of modern peno- 
logical reform, in which such steps of progress have 
been taken within the past half-century. As for the 
photographs, they deserve long study. They are taken, 
of course, under unfavorable circumstances, and some- 
times under forcible compulsion, though the criminals 
seldom resort, nowadays, to distortion of features. On 
the whole, however, they are evidently faithful, as the 
accompanying text attests. In round numbers, half of 
the faces are bad, and a quarter very bad; while the 
remaining quarter would not attract the slightest atten- 
tion, for any apparent evil, in church, street, or shop. 
The subjects range from murderers out of the slums, to 
a living ex-governor of one of the thirteen original 
states of the Union. The book should not be used as a 
curiosity, nor put into the hands of those who turn to 
it for frivolous or morbid reasons; but it has been hon- 
estly prepared for an important purpose, and, rightly 
studied, can hardly fail to promote the general welfare, 
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(114X<8} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xii, 488. New York: Cassell & Co. Price, 
$8.00.) 





Attention and commendation have often 
been bestowed, in these columns, upon 
books of local or family history, personal 
reminiscence, or miscellaneous verse or 
prose, collected by industrious editors and 
conveniently preserved for future use. 
Such books, however humble, may ulti- 
mately play no mean part in completing 
the records of our race and time. There 
is much of interest in a new and very 
extended collection of verses by Zhe Poets 
of Maine, for whom Mr. G. B. Griffith 
performs a service like that lately done 
for New Hampshire bards by Mr. Bela 
Chapin. Such anthologies do more than 
gratify local pride or personal curiosity ; 
for the miscellaneous literary productive- 
ness of such a state as Maine is, in sober 
truth, an important fact in the intellectual 
progress of a nation peculiarly favored, 
and soon to become, by inevitable growth, 
the intellectual distributing-centre of the 
dominant language of the globe. No sense 
of modesty or uncertainty need forbid this 
thought; but Mr. Griffith hardly makes 
it more impressive by his heterogeneous, 
ill-made, and ill-printed cyclopedia of 
verse. Half is more than the whole; the 
true literary work of Maine would have 
been more worthily represented in two 
hundred choice pages of duodecimo size 
than in these eight hundred and forty- 
eight octavos, wherein Longfellow and the 
last little fledgling “poetess” are cheek- 
by-jowl, while Hawthorne is honured by 
a selection of wretched and dubious dog- 
gerel produced in his earliest teens. Mr. 
Griffith has, apparently, no other editorial 
quality than an indefatigable zeal in the 
discovery of poets and the collection of 
their writings. He has brought to light 
many a forgotten or obscure book, and 
has ransacked the newspaper press with 
surprising numerical success, for which 
all Maine readers and libraries ought to 
thank him. But while his big book con- 
tains much that is worth reading and pre- 
serving, it may be doubted, after all, 
whether even Maine has really produced 
four hundred and thirty-eight poets. 
(9} X6} inches, cloth, pp. viii, 856. Port- 
land: Elwell, Pickard, & Co. Price, 
$3.00.) 





Miss Grace H. Dodge is known widely 
as a practical friend of her sex, her work 
among saleswomen, factory girls, and 
others, being incessant and helpful. In 
A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls she 
speaks plainly and directly of every-day 
matters, affecting health, shopping, dress, 
prospective husbands and wives, house- 
keeping, care of the sick, emergencies, 
personal purity, and trust in God. Miss 
Dodge writes as an elder sister might, 
with sympathetic comprehension of the 
difficulties which surround the path of the 
working girl. No tone of patronage is 
evident. She puts herself on the same 
plane with those she aims to benefit, 
(64X43 inches, pp. 139. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls, Price, 50 cents.) 


Beautiful in conception and embellished 
with fine illustrations, The Gospel Story ; 
or, The Story of Christ for the Young, is 
a book for the mother’s library, and it 
will be useful as well to all who teach 
little children about Jesus. The principal 
events in the life of our Lord, from the 
opening song of the angels to the ascen- 
sion, are given in simple language, the 
very words of the Master being used when- 
ever a quotation is made from what he 
said; Except in these instances, the 
author uses, without apparent effort, words 
of one or two syllables in length. (74) 
inches, illustrated, pp. 803, Philadelphia: 








American Sunday-school Union. 
60 cents.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


4 correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reguiar edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of a large number of copies used as 
samples. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate «s $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
0} space (not less than three inches) im each is- 
sue for a year, or a wniform amowns of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onan appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged ana ce of th ly per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a brain and 
nerve food, for lecturers, teachers, students, 


clergymen, lawyers, and brain-workers gen- 
erally, 


_ Price, 














For coughs, sore throat, asthma, catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold everywhere. 25 vents, 





“The gods give no great good without 
labor,” is an old proverb, and a true one; the 
hardest labor is not always that which is best 
paid, however. Those in search of light, 
pleasant, and profitable employment, should 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Notice.—The celebrated Bible Commentary 
by Jamieson, Fausset, & Brown, advertised 
in this paper, prices $8 and $10, and highly 
commended by the Editor, may be obtained 
at half price by any reader of The Sunday 
School Times who subscribes for one year to 
the Christian Herald. Send the $4 or $5, and 
$1.50 for subscription, to the Manager, 63 
Bible House, New York, and you will receive 
the Commentary and the Christian Herald 
every week until the end of 1889. 


NOW READY. 


Dr. Pentecost’s Bible Studies 


FOR 1889. 


Comments on the International Sunday-school Lés- 
sons. By the Rev. Grorer F. PENTECcosT, D. D. 
Strong paper covers, 50 cents; cloth binding, $1.00 
Quarterlies, $1.80 per dozen. 


S@ Special terms to clubs, 


Dr. Abbott on the Romans, 


An Illustrated Popular Commentary on the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Romans. By the Rev. LyMaN 
ABBorTtT, D.D., Pastor of Plymouth Church. Handy 
Volume Edition for Christian workers and Sunday- 
schools; cloth, price, $1.75. Other volumes: Mat- 
thew ($1.75), Mark (75ic.), Lake ($1.00), Mark 
and Luke ($1.75), John ($1.75), The Acts (§1.75). 
Sold separately or in sets. 

THE SET: 
Handy Edition, Five Volumes, postpaid, $8.75. 
Household Edition, Three Volumes, Large Paper, $9. 








*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or-sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


The 8) honed map of Palestine edited by Drs. Osborn 
and Coleman,—corrected to the recent discoveries b 
Dr. Selah Merrill of the sites of Penuel and Succo: 
and course of the Jabbok,—is now ready. Every sab- 
bath-school should have ‘one copy for the purpose of 
correcting the errors of other maps. Itis a splendid 
ornament for any library room orclass-room. Shows 
ancient sites, ruins, springs, ane, plains, etc. 
as no other map does. Sizes: t by ys Fe .00 ; 432 
by 3 feet, $3.00. The beautiful F Sisal a erusalem 
is upon these maps. This panorama is also separately 
printed upon plate per 28 inches long, to be sent 
FREE toa 5 DOSESeS St need buying this Slates Pales- 
tine map of us; p aces described, and retails 
at 20c. Shestered, 30c. co —— from nature, engraved 
from four large e Photographs, 

The Sunday School. Times says of the map: “ The 
best this sid the Atlantic.” 

Bishop Vincent, of Chautauqua, says of it: ‘It is 
ofger, accurate, artistic. It is a magnificent affair.” 

We have a special offer to all Sabbath-schools for a 
short time. Address OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 
Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 


IF YOU ARE POOR 
i can afford to buy one of our chea np Se nday-school 
GooDENovan & Wooton Oo. 12 N Remeastreet 
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A CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITE. 














100 SETS FOR ONE YEAR 


state the number o/ their 
will receive by return mai 
charge.. This 





Smaller lots at same rates, except sample lots se 5 sets or less, which are 10 cents for each set per quarter. 
N. B.—To more thoroughly introduce the Golden Text Designs, primary class bvnare ord ae will 
rimary scholars in attendance, and give the name and address of th 


BACK NUMBERS of these popular Sty for one Sunday, free of any 
ement will not appear again. 


For explanatory circular, send stamped envelope with your address to 


Wm. H. HART, Jr., 242 and ‘ 244 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
PRICES : {1 SETS FOR THREE MONTHS (200 DESIONS) ie 
(4800 DESIGNS) 





19.00. 





ir pastor, 








GREATEST HIT YET. 


The BRIGHTEST, J J ng stories Saye 


Apply. cnet duyeniie, ache, @ Bos. ta 


IT’S ENOUGH TO MAKE A | FROG LAUGH! 








TLR BOOKS, fulct Ga otters 
most charm OO mold A CENT NTED. 


jishers, piiiads. anal a Cllsaae 


3 BRIGHT VOLUMES, 
Wing & Stings, 75c. 
Paws & Claws, $1.00 

Goblins, Ciants, &C., Si. 
Mailed on receipt 





USE A BINDER. 


A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference, The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 


ordered. 
THE STYLES. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


oo node one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if maildd, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D. Wattles, 10381 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








we runs ART OF ADVERTISING: or, How 
Make Advertising Pay.” Every business 

man needs it. Price 50 cents by mail, postpaid. J. J. 

TERRY, Publisher, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


OUR SPECIALTY Quoting books {n stock, and 


boating up books that are out 
of print ee 5 





Write us about any such books. 
‘HE BOOK ANTIQUARY. Easton, Pa. 





very low when two or more of them are’ 


IBERAL SALARY wd to live mi men to intro 


books on new 
lan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for 
aoe Send at once for particulars. JOHN. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pe 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
AGENT for special offer to Sun -schools, free. 
AGENT Also, complete works of Dr. Dio Lewis 
AGENT Circulars tree. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


MORE MEN WANTED Weean give youn good 


paying situation atonce. Addre: 
coe BE. RICHARDSON & & co. 
Geneva, N. ¥. 


AGENTS Srrrnicnc wea ars 


uaranteed, 
EI Soe cu advertisement i ert linue of this pu 
waborin WATCH & JEWELRY CO. P) e 


130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” ore ou o 


every 12 calls ;" “47 orders in 16 hours’ 3” “73 orders in 
5 days;” such are some of the reporta of our agents. 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


at once, a representative man 

or woman in every vicinity un- 

til Dec, 25, Liberal ay eee teed. All time 
not necessary. wt pe err H. 
Woodward ‘o., Publishers, Baltimore. 


(VONEY CAN, BE, MADE, ExsiLt 


and pleasantly by our plan of work. 
Full particulars to 00d tnen on & lication to to 
DODD,M EAaD.& Co., Pubs., New York,N. 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 

aday at home oie the Nickel Ty 

Holder, Eve’ buysthem. La 
die men. children sell them. el them. Bampleg prcesny a 
16c. in 2c. stamps. W. Hassel! dusky ,O 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 


Sag ny antnnn ty Portable Letter Copyi ying Bow 
No copyi required. Write at once fo ‘or ries 
and agente 5 Kecounes, ALVAH BUSHNELL, Ag’h 
47 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an air ang new article of underwear made ¢ 
































camel’s hair and fine Australian wool. The most 4 
takingarticleanagent ever handled. Agentscan mak! 
om ee Address, for particulars, 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y- 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the fastest S on Book published, 
From #6 to $10 per day mad pg o cael For terms wile 


DY: Kil., or eaaetonio, Pa. 











$75.22 to $250.22 00 A MONTH can be made 

working for = ES Sage ot 

ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w Be 

poem A to cts business. Spare moments may be profitab aby 
bored A few vacancies in towns cities. B. 

SoH SON & Te 00. Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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e no ERS: J ae es, Belgas soztonve yea 





Ging Sard Se shea sa 


HOLIDAY BOOKS & GAMES. 


“A them in N TS: Att 


L ADY In every town to sell our fin 
othin 


veu'e AW 


bed is ty time to ACEN it. WT Satine i 
Send. for clvealnss son WW. ANTED 
see. ,t Fansportele @ oe i 





ee buat LisHING C 2 Hartford, 




















one 3808) 
“IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS | 


PUBLISHED BY 


_T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


No. 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 
Selected and arranged by AwNA H. Smiru, 
with introduction by Huntineton Siti. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00; gilt edge, $1.25. 

The hope of both tani piies 8 and itor} is phat it may 

Ene a eee cnallitip oflumpedtnat arp 09 Ap 


the life in common egg al to paite ta orks an 
deeds of mutual kindness, to deepen the 








sense of charity, which is I ory sense ar Tove. 

The Search for the Star, A tale of 
life ih thé wild woods. By Ebwantp 
Witterr. 12mo, perme = oll 
Full of adventuré and 

the book for live Tareiens a ra. he 70 eae 

safe acquaintance with ay wolves 

and wild men of tiortite: 

The Captain’s Dog. By Lovuts ENAULT. 
Translated from the French by Hunttxe- 
TON SmitH. 18 illustrations, 12mo, $1.00. 
A charming book in which the ad veritures of * Zero,” 

the Captain’s Dog, are set forth in that inimitable 

style which only French writers Nothin 
in the way of canine literature since “ Rab and his 

Friends” has been published, to compare with this 

exquisite tale, 

Wrecked on Labrador. A story of 
shipwreck atid adventure for boys. By 
W. A. Stearns. 12mo, $1.50. 

Labrador i ll a. desert coas 
This book | ictures it-under enerely a aliferent Sonat: 


tions, and thestory is healthily ballasted 


h accurate 
informations which will be appreciated Oy every boy 
who loves to hunt and fish a ‘ specimens, 


Sevastopol. By Cotint Lyor N. Torstoi. 
Authorized translation from the Russian, by 
Miss Isasen F.Hapcoop. 12mo, $1.00. 


These marvelously vivid sketchés of the Crimean 
War, in w J gene Tolstoi took an im 


show the rea’ of military glo They are 
photogra tie. ‘and rillilant; rich in d tail, and yet 
stern fh their simplicity. 7 inzint 


The Cossacks: A Tale of the Caucasus, 
By Count Lyor N. Torstoi. Atithorized 
translation ftom the Russian, by NaTHAN 
Haskett Dore. 12mo, $1.00. 


This, ‘‘ the most perfect work of Russia’ ion,” 
Targehter said, | bid yd ep ra A gli pees b life inan 
uhknown lind: and ptawn of Count 


‘Lolstoi’s altruistic te: eae 


Family Happiness. By Count. Lyor 


©N. Torsrei.’ Authorized tratislation’ from: 


the Russian, by NarHan Haskett Dok. 
12mo, 75e. 


“Family Happiness” is like 


@ finish 
Anna Karenina. In view & ae 
of the question whether “ ine curred Sesh 
book ts an answer and a arninn’ 


BETTER NO NT VINCENT, LL. Do 
Chancellor Chautatq ua. 

A S. A spicy 1 be my “a of = dane, 
like the vo ume,” — cY. He 

b 

of thouaa ‘8.77 — 
eranogannds aeawiah 


Quarterly. 
in cloth il 
WAGNALLS. AnstEiaee cea sok. 


BULIAHOUSE 


a from 2 roo 
Pe ries 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


obank tot make 


” BOOKS Seereemnrexenan 
WANTED ase 


Nos. Sand ef Dusuest 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ KRible 
T. NELSON & none 33 East I7th St, N. Y. 


400,000 paseisses ae Se 


mites” Home soar 


blecopil ree Amrit cues Oo Pilinaelpnia Pa 


THE MIFF TREE. 


A ay Span. Price®, 5 00 per 100. 
WAR @ DRUMMOND, oe AS ‘york. 


A. MATTHEWS SONS, , Brooklyn, N.Y., 
ot este: 























have a large stock of ford Bibi 
Boe ents, Hy aim sate, Sepreagee ee = 


isee us 
oks, which they offer abou Phait — 





S AXy POOR sf SAMPLES 
Rg AuUstaRhs Wook dlrs tor a heed 
1f-seali ng. 
VAN RVEREw We Waseee en ae, 





datviod 3 Best Farm Weekly will te sent 
10 weeks for 25 cents. Try it. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, N ork. 


We a No. $1.00 8 year. 
sedge ug i 


tay tad s” weehney ae Biuseratea. Sun- 
vine Plan & 


wAtnay' x in School 


for 10¢e. wu 












casatt ms postag é, Which is fourtéén cents. 


asia &* 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 





esr one 








VALE LECTURES ON THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The Sihday-sehool: Its Origin; Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. _The Lyman 
- Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Hdltor of The Sunday School Times, author of Kadésh-batnea, The Blood 
‘ Govenatit, Teaching and Teacliers, etc. 8} <5} inclies, cloth, over 400 pages. 


Prive, $1.50. 
Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school 
teacher will wish to possess this book sooner Or later. It déals 
with the principles undetlying the Sunday-school as an institu- 
tion, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to 
ws, | Other spheres of church work. The book is now ready, anid will 
be tailed to ay address on receipt of the price, ¢1.50.. Can- 
vassérs are wanted for this and other books. 


Address, 
P. O; Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Phitadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ah objéct-lesson will help a superintendent more than will 
a fiié-spun theory. The book “A Model Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the study ; 
with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the 
records ; at special setvices. It is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, 
Pea if be with fitte stéel portrait, $i.00. 








rene ase ‘won ag pr ng merge pigsty Be pt 
th “ We hard! ow. of a yolnine whi 
ert pete Heyy Sassy Re 
Ree | Somes se whieh r. v' ‘as 1 y 
nt pveg = ied th . in our best regulated mi are Sunday- 





the book wil be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


“FOR TEACH ERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbiuill’s book “ Teaching and Teachers” sent to 
him fer examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or réturn it, paying the cost of return 
In writing, you may simply 
your offer, please seid mé a copy of | & 

for examination. 


From The &t. Louis Présbytertan, 





sa n accordance with 
ss eaching and Teachers” 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass, 








A valuable treatise it is. it no one conjure o wee ee ch washing in saying (1) bow se this + | 6 eee 
oa the word “trek Atbe.” It 18 & live’ boo Ge | ee Berle Be ait is the Dest; (a) THAt ho pe ta better 
title-page to coliclusion. The writet knows w FS ifts and experience, to prepare it; than 
he is wri rece te 
One copy of the book mailed, . «. §i.00 
Fivé or more copies td ofie addréss (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Piiblisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1081 Wainit Street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





THE LESSON ROLL. 


The Stinday School Lesson Roll for 1889 will give the full text of the lesson, and 
also the golden text for each Sunday. All the lessons of the year are thus given in 
the orie lessoti-roll (size, 60 pages, 7X5 inches). It is printed in two colors, and is 
arrafigéd to hatig iti the scliolaf’s rooth. When & week has passed by, the leaf for 
that week is turned upon the wire hanger, and tukes ite place back of the other leaves, 
The less6n foll takes the plact of the lesson ealendaft of former years, and will be 
furnished at the following prices: 

Single copy, fiftéen céetits; five of more copies, twelve cents; fifty or more copies, 
ter’ cents each. Mailed to any atidréss tipon receipt of price. 


GOLDEN TEXTS, 1889. 


Something which the younger scholars, at least, will appreciate, is the roll o 
Golden Texts for 1889. There aré sixtéen pages (75 inches), and upon eath page 
are three golden texts in large, clear type. The leaves are turned upon a brass bat, 
and the whole device is suspetided by @ colored cord. Printed in ted and black, upon 
light blue paper. 

Bingle ebpy, ten events; five or moss, eight cents each; fifty or more, seven cents 
each, Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








P, 0, Bot 1660. « - 1031 Wainut Street, Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


SPARKLING AND AND BRIGHT! 


THE GLAD REFRAIN.—™ —By Dre, Lowry atid 


DOANK, 
A. + hymhs set to attractive music, tor Suriday- 
1e0l= 


@25 per 100 copies: 80 cents each by nail, 


HYANS OF PRAISE. —By GRO. As fins and 


ALN. 
A pipers compllation of opine: Buhay school 


“e20 per 100; 35 cents each by mail, 


SELECT SONGS. + Comptied Wy 


F. N. PELOUBRT, 

344 hymns and tunes, chosen for use where nip ong Pond 
book is desired for devotional meetings # 
Sunday-school. 








Firmly bound in cloth, $10 per 100 6opied; 
81 Randolph Street, Chicageé. 

Is purely &@ Sunday-school book, and is -— Hy eine 

several years. 

of 25 cents. 

150 Nassau Sireet, NEW Y 


a@ A full catalogue sent on request. 
Our New 8. 8. Music Book 
plied wi th music for the year round ; 
Price, 35 cents each; $380 per hundred: 
Wo free cuptes. Address, 
Pil —_ Grates at N ' 
nd M.O, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth Strott, New Yori, 
Happy Greet! ngs 
good for every occasion, And enough of it to 
One specimen copy, in puper cover, matted on — 
ASA HULL, Publishor, 
HARVEST R28: 





SHEAVES. vfivvstst samt fe 
Five certs ; 100 copies, $4.00. Samples free. 
Congregational §. §. and Publishing Society, Bostoh, 
R own : “ bi 
of irate stos art NEAR 


JOHN J, HOOD, eal 

















PROF. RICE seit: hing 
_ HVS gas naa 
os | LARA ane ie me = Apu 
NTHEM CHOIR. © piesa ga - A 
FA see Wel vised mp scar a. 





“SEAO 10 OLIVER OWTSON & Oy. 
Bonne. Patten Louer ss G SABRE 


4: “LORD, tans aud da Us WITH,” éte. 
Four new = oo 


ee ris Homer, “Publ isn 
CO., No. 1102 Chestnut St.; 
Copies aeatiel, postpaid, upon receipt of prices 


ard The Kopular Boning; 4 + A Si 


AJAR B: # ee rors ae 
ONGS OF REJOICIN 
Sos o WE OGNG FETE 


Filmore 

4 Responsive 
Christmas @ arols, ina” ra 
many valuable samples, sent ons Lead 
Let us know your denomination ry & 
237-9 Dock Street, utiadenpui 


CHOZB LEADERS. | 


UrSTSU BNEEn co. cinctonat 


CHOES OF §Y for the Sunday-school, 
E J. E.. in f= FY ohn McPherson. New word words 


music, ww m ple. B, TE bot aero, ts 
emit a eeeqatts tuale Uo., programas 
ould bs 


r Children’ 
fth S. Lessons 
The Wlustrator ofthe Me a einer ou 
intendent, prim teach of, olor mst, , and atten nt 


a pead ra MOR e's i bh &cOp. atone 


| HOORRHASTINGS 


tt C WAY Church ck 
va; he Hall Bogion Blemoush over | 


{CHURCH ORGANS: 
new fa oi ‘h fhe cehghes sat sear et ‘ 
ahd 

ORG its, b+ ers are im ted to a to. 
or allinformation pete with ith oye st ESCRIP: 
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PIANO 
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Every one > thls ot 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus 
trated catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Great Installment oO 
peg revi + | catalogue. Mailed free 


°GowNIsa & oem, it 3 
Was hingto Be 


ESTEY « 
ORGANS 


CORNISH 


ORGANS 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
we lewins on which include postage: 


NE COPY, $2.00 a year. The °ame price copy 
I gp Behn of copies less than five. Tes new 
pabscriber, half price (§1.00). 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
$1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


sents). 
CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
lowing low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
mibscribers, and half price (76 cents) for aew. The 
jotal number of both old and new together to be not 
jess than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25¢ach for 
subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 
total number of both old and new together to be 

aot less than ten. 


NTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
J number of both old and new together to be net 
than twenty. 
If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
wishes, upon renewing. ‘o form a larger one at a 
er rate, itis of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
bave the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 

less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
1 be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
0 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
. bor of 0» ies ordered in the club is not less than the 
l nuraber of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every (eacher_ must actually be asubscriber, 
tthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
jess than the full number of teachefs. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
Ger to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. ing tothe 
same household may be counted ax ONE tn making > 
@ statement 7, the number of teachers in a aehook For 
ere: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
er, the club subscription aeed not be for more than 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
on, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household tw another if order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional peer ene by or for other members 
ef the household will be taken at the balf rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
= - rely of new subscribers at the balf rate is en- 

itled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
Mamalischool” pian (givenabove) When vers lace 

giv ve). en ver 
clubs are formed. the organizer shall beentitied A +4 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for, 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 

members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

to the ererprence of subscribers. The papers fora 

club should 41) go to one post-office, although in cases 

where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 

mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 

ened — get + a from another, the papers will 
accordingly. 

Di schools are not to unite in the Semping ote 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
w ver price the number of copies taken entities it, 

the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 
may be made at any time to aclu 








additional subscripti to th tim: 
riptions expire at the same e 
with the club as ee inally oriered, each subscriber 
ting pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Sapnsed should be careful to name not onl the post 
ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should 
bop county and state. 
if a club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscrip 
Ehocls be wstaciie vor takes tbe bucket a 
es 
formed last year by eb . 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious ad 
Seuld'bs made than that tar accusing‘ a seth 


that 
one 





‘or securin 
. A new subscriber is entitled to the half 
one year 


only. 
r will not be sent to an subscriber bey 
time paid for, unless by special request. Tee me 
me Ses 8 club with invariabl be discentinued at the 
ratio: e subscription. Renewals 
therefore be made early. “ sanges 
h copies of any one tssue of the 
the teachers of a school to ex 
upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
ipupta for rhe punday School tines (che paper fo 
seribers) at the following rates :-~ - _— 
rom 10s. 


to 4 copies, » @ach, 
tos of 83.6a. “ 
me copies and upwards, 73.6d, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more coph 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they 
it either singly to the individual ad orina 
oe address, whichever may be preferred 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
Street, Philadel 


1031 Walnut 
P. O. Box 1550, 








Caticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHe 
FAIREST * 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 


SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvellous poonessiae of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
euring disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rvough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
main of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 2c, Prepared by th 
Porrer Dave aNnp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
&a@-Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
PIM prevetited by Curicuna MubicaTEp Soar. 





scoTT’s 


foreign countries to be the FIN 


Por Sale by all Draggiste. 





ALMOST.AS PALATAB 


‘The oil, ‘is so disguised) ‘that’ 


‘FLESH PRODUCER 


PBRSOBS GAIN RAPIDLY. WHILE. TAKING IT) | 
EMULSION 


}dis.acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the, Unied Statesyand) many) 
T and BEST, preparation of us class, 
IT HAS PROVFD TO BE AN INVA! UABLE KEMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION, ® SCROFULA,” GENERAL” DEBILITY? WASTING E DISEASES, 
OF CHILDREN AND CHRONIC COUGHS, 
SCOTT: & BOWNE. ‘New'York. / 


AS MILK. 


the most delicate stomach 
can take it without_the 
slightestTrepugnance, 
aos 
REMARKABLETAS A, 


‘seseaSiq UIIS/ pu RINJOIIG Ul e[qenjeAu| 














| OUR 
-|ADIES’ GENUINE 


H... 
FREN Tannen 


eae 
ot 


Ladies, it you desire the most stylish, and in ev 
pardioaiee the most satisfactory Boot for in and ou 
r wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to 
any $5.00 och Kid Boot inthe market, write us at 
once, enclosing $2.75, and 25 ets. to prepay express 
or postage, and we will send toany ress one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Button 
Boots, ihe stock of which is so tanned as to render 
them soft as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, 
and of a beautiful finish giving the exact resemblance 
to the finest French Kid, but are tougher, wil! not 
flake up, and will wear three times as long. 
Boot, on account of its softness, is 
larly adapted to tender feet, and is made in 
both Opera Toe and Common Sense Styles, 
in sizes 234 to 7, all widths. 


This 


As to our responsibility, we refer to the National Express Co. (Capi 
ne wf le through the mails, aad can be 


Boots are manufactured expressly for our trad 


OUR FAMOUS oe. 


GENUINE,” 





‘rhe reputation of our & gola Hid 
Button Boots is such that they need no comment 
from us, but suffice it to say that for style, finish, 
and durability, they are umexcelled by any 
Ladies’ Boot sold at retail, for double the money. 
They are thoroughly made in the latest Opera T. 

| Common Sense Sty 

an 

warranted strictly as represented. and will be 

to Mg Qo upon receipt of only $2.00, an 

ets, to prepa: . Inorderingeither 
kind, be sure to mention size and width wanted, and 
which you desire, and we will guarantee a fit. Also, 
if you will mention this publication, will send a beau- 





tifal white handie button-hook free, with each pair of 


advertised. 
$15,000,000), of Boston. These 
only by addressing 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Cameil’s. Hair 
Fei ate Mm atal- me -Wel_saanlirelame , cele) i 

it isthe best Underwear made 

itis the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 
is a protection 
colds, Catarrh. 
tism and inalaria. 

Manufactured in all 


it 


av aillsi 


rheuma= 
M 


Catalopiuie. wai 


prices, sent on application 
Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N, 
Branch. 257 State St.. Chicago. 





STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
LEANF. 
HOSIERY CO. 
925 pen gy ty A New York. 
2 West l4th St. bed 
109 State Street, Chicago. 
49 West Street, n. 
aa” Send for Price List. 


OOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
atall Leading Retail Gtorea Ask for them 








Send 6c. for samples and rules for measuring. 


Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send 
for samples, light or heavy weight, make 
your own selection, take your measure by our 
simple rules, and order a pair of our Cele- 
brated $3 Custom- Pants, or 
finer goods if you desire. 























A vair of Pant Stretchers will be given to each 
*SOUILL ‘S ‘JO opvur S| UO; UeUT J; ‘reseqoind 


Also Ladies’ Zailor-Made Garments to order at popu - 
lar prices. Send 6c. for samples and fashion plate. 


Bay State Pants Co., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 














HUTCHINSON’S 
BEsrT SLoevEes 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf. kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. Y¥. 


PERFECT FITTING BY 

White. Dress MAIL 
Post 60c. unlaundried, or 75c.laundried 
Cal . THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 
Broadway, cor. Eleventh St.. New York. 


samples of cloth the famous Plymouth 
ra E Rock $3 Pants are cut from, including 
self-measurement blanks @ linen tape- 














if mention this q da: PLy- 
hours Rook Pants isBusamner Bt. Boston, Mann, 


ee, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH 
NOT. 
[By Elizabeth Rundle Charles.) 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share 
it with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shal] 
serve thee and thy brother. 


Love divine*will fill thy storehouse, or thy 
handful still renew ; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal 
feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its 

wealth is living grain ; 

Seeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered, 
fill with gold the plain. 


Is 7 burden hard and heavy? do thy steps 
rag weari 


ly? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will 
bear both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst 
thou sleep amidst the snow ? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together 
both shall glow. 


Art thou stricken in life’s battle? Many 
wounded round thee moan; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that 

balm shall heal thine own. 


Is the heart a well left empty? None but God 
its void can fill; 

Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its cease- 
less longings still. 


Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined, 
its strength sinks low ; 

It can only live in loving, and by serving love 
will grow. 





A PRACTICAL VIEW OF LOVE, 


[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 


Emerson says that all the world loves a 
lover, which fact may be taken to account 
for the toleration accorded that somewhat 
uncomfortable individual who, in novels 
and poems, if not in actual life, has ridden 
roughshod over the average common- 
sense judgments of mankind. Even in 
these later days of realism one would 
hardly dare to call in question the moral 
sanity of so interesting a social figure, 
did not the cause of truth demand the 
sacrifice. 

As yet we have not advanced beyond 
the mythological idea of love, which looks 
upon it asa «9 wholly unreasoning 
impulse, which is never to be closely ex- 
amined, lest something of its delicate 
potency be lost, but which is always to be 
implicitly trusted and obeyed. The le- 
gend of a blind Cupid is sufficient author- 
ity for putting the whole matter into the 
hands of that beneficent Chance which is 
supposed to watch over the fortunes of the 
human heart, In any unguarded moment 
the young man is taught that he may be 
liable to one of those sudden attacks of 
fancy or passion which alone entitle him 
to think of marriage. This may come 
early or late, but can be neither hastened 
nor delayed. It is a sort of fatalism, dis- 
credited elsewhere, but here, in the sphere 
of the affections, accepted without a doubt. 

Take as a concrete example the hero of 
George MacDonald’s novel, Robert Fal- 
coner. He never marries, because in his 
youth he had nursed a sentiment—the 
feeling was not near and robust enough to 
merit a stronger term—for one whom he 
had not known at all as it would seem 
necessary to know in order to love, and 
whom he only worshiped afar, as young 
men and bodys in their teens worship 4 
woman who is ten years older than them- 
selves. A nobler figure than Falconer 
makes in the story cannot anywhere 
found. He is manly and unselfish. And 
yet his notion of love and marriage 1s 00 
higher than that of the average novelist, 
which makes it consist of a blissful 
dream, a perfect self-gratification or noth- 
ing. It is common enough to forget that 
men have a duty here, and that the higher 
side of the marriage relation is the oppo! 
tunity it offers for serving another; but 
that a man like Falconer should have 
forgotten it seems incredible. Because ® 
man has been disappointed in love, a? 
no longer expects absolute felicity, does 
that absolve him from any further duties 
and obligations in the matter. Nature 
seems to have intended something whet 
she gave man the larger share of strength, 
endurance, and practical talent. A” 
although woman is every day demonstrai- 
ing that she can in a measure supp) 
these under pressure of necessity, she does 
so at a distinct loss in womanly functiod, 





which is a loss equally to herself and # 


































“October 6; 1888.) 











— : 
the world, Not dots her partial success 
jn this direction in the least excuse man 
from atteinptiig. that part Wliith fiattire 
evidently. neat. him to play. Smarting 
uider the thebiory Of his thwarted hopes, 
he niay lay out a career of independence 
for himself, but every struggling woman 
jsa revuke to his selfishness. The least 
that he can do &8 & than is to see that the 
means of subsisteiiee aré provided for 
soe one Of thése Woitén by his coarser 
strength and réadiér contaet with the 
wor! z And then, if he will look at mat- 
ri >, Hot tierely a8 & pleasure to seek, biit 
fis ui duty to perform, hé will éoine to wee 
that the chatices of ultiinate happiness are 
fully as great with him who deliberates 
aid acts utidet an @hlightehed setise of 
human responsibility as with him who, in 
the language of the Spanish proverb 
touching those about to marry, closes his 
eyes and commits his sotil to God. 

Itistead of bringiig up 4 boy to dwell 
upon the remote possibility of his one day 
being startled out of his Selfish indifferent+ 
ism by some vision of feminine lovelinéss, 
he should be ihade to feel the partialness 
of old-bachelorhood, not necessarily be- 
cause it is less pléasiit, but becduse it is 
Jess manly; brave, and trite. Nof would 
the need of love between husbarid atid 
wife become any the less apparent by 
demonstrating to his ifiind that such & 
sentimeit is as much the effect of an ap- 
proximating catise as gravitation or elec- 
tricity. Mere passion aside, if thete is to 
be any dignity in the nobler word, it must 
inéan that he who loves does so because of 
the discovery of actual qiilities adequate 
to produce the feeling. The question 
wotild then be siinply as to the iiethod of 
the discovery, Whethér it should depend 
upon blind impulse of réspectful observa- 
tion and study. A man would then be 
unwilling to stake his hopes of Bappinese 
upon superficial acquaintance anid all that 
world of imagitiaty claitis to admiration 
known only to the subtle workings of a 
young pet # Lg ew while thoughtful 
Women would’ be fitst to deplors suth a 
false, misleading basis for a possible union 
between the sexes, 
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JOHN WANAMAK 











Philadelp 
rN THE 4 
9 M _- Excltisive 
SILK HOUSE 
In this Country. 


Li. 861] re silks iroURh the mails 

ni au ceeynan cating Bbaa 
own t évery co 

United States to be the most beautiful and best Wee 

ingailks made, ahd our prices aré much lower than 

& pe er » Food 8 | a be obtained from any other plate. 


New Fall { uk, most Leg} ever shown. 

New Black Surah, worth 85¢ only 590; 

New Black Faille; actually worth 81, otily 8240. 
The Finest $1. 00 Black Silks ever offeted 


ia Gros Grains, (bademes, Duchess, Armures, Surah 
de Luxor; Rhadzimirs, e bio, alike t t are positively 


Ext th $1.25 to $1.50 
xtra wel: in” ‘tos Grain; worth $1.75, 
only 
New Colored Faille’, oiily $1.00, 
‘ in every stiide; and actually worth $1.35. 
end 8 cents in Stamps, stating whether you mést 


oe re Black er Colored Silks; and we will send you @ 
wice ® lot to select from,and return stamps with first 


order 
CHAS, A. STEVENS, 


a State Street, CHICAGO, Tl. 
_Piedse mention The Stinday Sete Times ih 01 Times ih writing. 


MONEY INIT. | 


Write us for etits and prices of carriages, 
Cut ets, aud sleighs. All first class. Try our 


Nitta] and it wil please you in style and dura- 


lu Writing, please mention this paper. 


GROTON CARRIAGE C0., 


—~wa Tompkins Citinty, NY. 


ORTH BOING. 


eed thine: tg Rey Pa. 
e Hartman vent Steel 
Deor Mat anu tenis te Pacdah Bisel 1"cket Benen 


wine National Wire pat &e., 


Wis 














Offices Everywhere. 


“Thee Wont Saving ey ‘ 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“lt runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER. VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lightér running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Perfection Guaranteed. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co, 


(MAKERS OF 8.MILLION MACHINES.) 





New York. 








‘BROWN'S: 
FRENCH 
DRESSING © 


——— FOR ———— 
LADIES! AND 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 





| a fiaal oo on evtty bottle, . 
§ Beware of Imitations, £3 








“Florence 
Needle Work” 


Cotitains 918 bros 1 with nearly 240 


is low teady 
illustrations. The ma Eimbrot 
‘apestry aha ig mbtoideey D rise Work, 
Sees Crochet, to make 
Solid. Silk | Braid. 


p rbpewrrs dm heir 
Book mailed fo tngfnddroe 0 Focal 1 St cis cette, 
NONOTUCK SILK €0u Flot +4 Mass. 


—— Stitches, 

















SHOULDER BRACES F REE. 
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Mme. Demorest’s Health Shoulder 


£5 
. t 
g F 
a A 

Hl 


Our regular price for ie ind Geir” enty- 
five cents ber pain We wilt A 6n ir free ond 
postage paid to every 8 ebetribae 


The Mitie, Oamorest. iMustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 
masptne a nate i ttc atte, cel oh 
send the braces at make you avstibscriber 


pa 
fer" Tasca ogurnek contains woasible Held of 


yer fancy work, home decoration, cooking, in 
Demorest Fas’ & Sewin 
monty BE. Lach Bt. 


payne Co.,; 
ew ¥: ity. 









The The BUYERS GUIDR is 
da March 


and Sept, 

pan year. It is an ency- 
ae ‘ne useful infor. 
on for all who pur- 
auane the ‘taxeeled of the 
necessities of life. We 
can Clothe you and furnish you With 
all thé néceSsiry and tnnétessary 
applianees to ride; walk; dante; sleep; 
a hh, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes 
styles and quantities; Just figute ou 
What is a to do all these things 
COMFO tig LY. +8 you can make a fair 
i di 6 of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, whieh be = typon 
receipt_of 10 cents to 4b. 


MONTGOMERY WA ab ¢ CP. 

BE SURE AND ORDER THE 
“ROCHESTER ” LAMP. | & 

IT 1S THE BEST - 
LAMP MADE. 


Tt gives a pure light, équal 
in power to three gas-jets, 
It is non-explosive. It does 
hot break or smoke chim- 
neys. You do not have to 
trim the wick. The light is 
got out without blowing 

owh of féthoving the chim- 

ney. t is so simply con- 
structed that if any aoe os 
broken that 
replaced at @ mall 
this is import 
Jam ps must be 
It is the rfection of Kero- 
sere ps. 
Every Student Should Have It. 
If not for sale in your 
vicinity; we will, on receipt 
of $5.00. shi, via expréss er freight (Weight, boxed, 
about 25 lbs ); a very desirable & lamp, alleom lete; 
with 10-inch bers | and ¢xtra chimney and wie’ We 
make, et it LLee Styles of Stand and Hang- 
img 


Cur Mammoth Size, 300 Candle-Powert; is 
Without Rival for 
CHURGHES, STORES, ETC. 

Costs Less THAN ONE CENT PER HovwR. 

Easily Wicked, Instantly Extinguishea, 
Perfectly Cool. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 

10 and 12 College Place, New York. 


#@ Saye this card. Call, if you can. Send for 
circular. 

























= BAXTER Ss. SWAN; 


f CHUROH.HA 
AND LO ‘ HALL 


Also Ate Stee tet 6f the 


Favorite School By D Mk 
Stool Sunplick &o 


244 Sy ¢4 +d 346 South Second St, 


LAD A, PA., U 





gud indorsed: a Ws DIGO Bi 


eat ctr tle eh eet he 
CEDARINE (it? He he 


Made from cedat trees. Sas tee So 
by all furnituré dedlers. 














27 Sddbiry St., 
Kena for éutatopie. 


ShasApp shoplin g Co, 
PuLFT. 


Boston. 


S. 6006 




















k of meéfirio: 
Bend for tlitistrated 
price-list. 


Cc. A. HART & _— 
133 N. 3a S 








[a SEnOT. BANNERS, $1.50 to ‘$10. 


: Also 
n banner stands, TSC. 


P siitndelpaia, Ps 








; Somes 








HIRE ast ths 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No Ley be no boilin Pg gh ready. 


i 
tin Sans at 7 apes Mur scan # Bom. 





n 1b. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools BR all ottie? uses. 
SISCO B 
oe ameemcoe ne MID. 


Send for illusirated catdlogue, 





TEST of Seal Brahd Coffee. 
FRE Send 6 cents for }1b sdtple. 
ALL at 17 South Second 


CHASE & SANBORN, Bostén; Masé, 
pbsta] fot a sample polih: 


bre “ any nad 
Renowned ” 0c. tea, deli vee 











CALLISTER, « ae Nassau St., N-Y. 


packages) at 50 berth & po 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
at THIS .N 














eLectaie Licht SCIORTICONS| ' 








ber wo for public or private us:. stand un- 
valied. special idlty, otame ees meat ating lantern ernie on dots w nn tie A Faipet 
slides to order, from designs, photographs, or engra o he | hy a pele soon ie 

ta i 3 OA _. "ecieantalammaneenes street, OGOLESTON raat ©O., Cititago, Til, 
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Solid Gola Spectach 
eo. Send youro:d q mail, 
exact size from them ana © réceipt 
eam i ses ety ye vaste 


ait ave stver lige batispiction, oF 







































W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And eer. s alties. gre ved oat 
other week ie this pape Read the ad. 


@ ha $84 MAGHE’S HMUIAION in our Wome?’ 
Src Lanes Ame Cuenesimes | Oe tna 1 fief Hospital. We found it to be & very 
Satisfaction tidtuhieed, of nosale, s- | excelle edicine ave it to & consumptive 
mate given of cost and descriptive cate- ian ekene Ente Bae 
logue ir KR: S ENE, Mrs. Aretas Blood, Manchester, N.H. , 
No. 8 South 24 St.; Philadel ptiim, Pa. 
— Dt Git Patent CRYSTALS, 
CHURCH SEND FoR CaTalLoéut to ane al Food,for Breakfast Tea 
Whetlet Reflector Ca, Bott oy 
LICHT DUR and SPEOIAL DLA- 
Philadelphia Agency, 25 @ 27 N.izih St, are invaltiable ring 
McShane Beil Foundry my eaptey ety 
Gunma age Pasta or OH CHC Us, othitig égualé Stir HEA 
MES D 
Send for Price and Ca isloge A aadeedd Oy circula? offering 4 Ibs. : 
Mention this Mes ANE Wahine, ted, a& REINES, Props, W tad 
Best quality for Ch , 
RS Aes HOPE! FOR Ma cust " 
or 
1 wit 
VAN | DUZEN & eT as Cia ti, Obie. * and agrees Coa d Liver oi] A) Loaphates, in 





DO YOU WANT A GOLD ) WATCH? 











N redua 
Kexerone w WATCH CLUM CO, on6 Chere. 
Pinkie, Soe full purtavelars of hots see 


ONT DELAY LAs caer | 


It th plenty 
of bone an and m 





=i et acess 











SOROS i. Oe, 2 ets 














“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS.” 


Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try itin 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress. Bn | it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shin 


5 nd 


name dg Do not that h 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
especially if ine Benoite the outlay of tims and 


re “[Copyright, March, 1887.} 


——_—-— 


Do YourOwn wn rng 


$3. Press forcards. Circular 
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Ifso, and desire fashionable 








4 Line 
9 or Bunker Hill 4 
If he does not keep them, 
WRITE? | sect: 
4 . paper se revepringover $50 
Pillage is 16 Per. | Serventee acs Se oe 
RB: , , wees co., ) Ly 





OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
nd.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
shects of rand envelopes, with poe. and 
of shee!s to a pou:.d, i on receipt of 15 ets. 
Carrer & KaRRICK, Street. Bi 











CIRCULAB FREER, 
19 Marray St. 

NEW YORK, 
JOSEPH WATSON 


Type Book, Se. 
Book, t5¢. 
Sample Scrap 
and Cards, 10c. 





Pictures 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





























THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
‘The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, I 

PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 
SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 
Capital, $: $750,000 

vy B.WA y. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE ab 
Estab. 16%. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 18% 

npamtced Real Ratate 


ing more than two hundred recipes, will be sent 
W 0 () MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
et St., 
Surplus, $355,016 
folnvestore wt 
— the toon gt = comm, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; « 
vue? Captial, - = Chase 000.00 
Surpl 

Sauvet M. Janvis, Pree, Rotawy R. Conk, See 


! SECURE YOUR CARPETS. 


Since the last notice of our great reduction, crowds of 


Re. have visited our store daily—many being regular 


customers, while others call to verify the truth contained in 


our advertisement. 
to secure the bargains we offer. 


to which attention is asked. 


With but few exceptions, all are anxious 


Perfect satisfaction guaranteed to every purchaser, 
Price list of reduced goods: 


Wilton, ~ - - - $1.50, from $2.25 
Axminster, ~ - ~ - 1.25, from 1.75 
Velvet, best grade, = - - 1.05, from 1.40 
Velvet, second grade, - ~ - 95, from 1.20 
Body Brussels, best grade, - - 1.10, from 1.25 
Body Brussels, second grade, - - 90, from 1.00 
Tapestry Brussels, best grade, - 65, from 80 
Tapestry Brussels, second grade, - 624, from 65 
Ea-Super Ingrain, ali wool, best, - 60, from 75 
Exa-Super Ingrain, cotton chain, - 60, from 60 


We have just received a choice line of the latest styles, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


Boo and S1l1il Chestnut Street, eo Seana BAS SSK AGS 








EDUCATIONAL. 
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Business Colleges 





SANFORD 


MISS 
September 27, 1888, 
ETH Lt 








CE STREET. 
Teopen school Thorsday, 





Pennsylvania. 











BISHOp. 
TH i 
pares for college. F. y. ish Pre aay ~~ 
‘oe, pe eee AND 6 Mal, 
alf-course, TEN CE. ENTS, 
Lasgieebetias teh Oona ee 
CONNECTICUT, New 
RS. CADY’S iSehmatine T oang Ladies. Prepares 
forSmithand »andadmits Assal 
certificate. Cuosiang application necessare? 
pcre onie on (N. J.) INSTITUTE, 
pr nee ba, Yale, and r Busi 
Gena | yy cate Backward 
A. ‘A.M., Principale ° “™* 





EVERY ONE E STUDYING MUSIC 


free in the new Lilus 
pod Guteken Adteas = ‘TOURJEE. Boston, 


HORT-HAND 202% f0¢ catsi 
ELF TAUGH Toorsei. lation 
ie FRONOGEAPAIO TNO THT Te CRO ee, One, 
Miss Seana School and Kindergarten, 











winter’s day wear. 


‘Send for samples. 





A WINTER OVERCOAT FOR $12. 


Weil-made, good weight, and all wool, as you would naturally expect from 
us. You wouldn’t think it extravagant at $15. To begin with, a fine-looking, | Re 
dressy Overcoat, Diagonal—in style of goods. A thoroughly snug Coat for a crisp 


You have buttoned up many a higher-priced Coat around you that didn’t 
begin to give you the service this one will. 
an Overcoat for $12. It will be dollars in your pocket to buy it. 

We have a good many of them. . That’s how we regard it. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


It is a feather in our cap to sell such 


wine iain lade a eee ree 








Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Both the Common and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches, 150 pages) containing all the lessons of the year. It is printed on thin tough 
paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Only a quarter of an inch 
thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough 
for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or 
more, twenty cents each. Will be ready October 15. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








of borrower, by 


$600,000; and surplus, $50,000. 


E. 
zasranx Orris: { 


H. E. Batt, President. 


IRST MORTGAGE LOANS BEARING SIX PER CENT INTEREST, PLACED 
only after the closest scrutiny as to title, value of property, and character 


B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. 


THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., 
Topeka, Kansas, 

are favorite securities with such prudent investors as Eastern savings’ banks, insurance and 
trust companies. We have invested millions for them, and not one dollar of principal or 
interest has evar been lost on a loan we have made. 

We invest small sums with equal care and security. Shall we invest some for you? Our 
moral guaranty—Years of faithful work by successful men who give their personal attention 
to the business. Our financial guaranty—Paid-in capital, $500,000; stockholders’ liability, 


Our securities are in both small and large sums. They are easily convertible, 
Are your funds safely invested and drawing 6 per cent interest? 
KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 


A. & W. T. BARBER, 
Genera’ Ag Agents, 


GEo. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
101 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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SAKEANSEsBANK 
ICHICAGO sucess PrESTONKEANEG 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 
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NESS COUNTY 
Send tor full Particulars! ~— ye 
Bhusss ateg Hang boon sflaps. sowaTen St. Boston. 





MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - - - Denv er. Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-resideuts. Particular 
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catalogue. 
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ew York Mang’r, SENRY CICKINSOS, 319 Greadwep. 
us, 175,069.00 
Eastern Offices: 2239 Broadway, New York; 
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Sogo American Investment Co,, 150 Nassau 
Sr., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 
in Invesiment Securities, all guaranteed, 
Assets, October 1, 188:. 52,v00,000.0%, Send for full 
information and references. bh. 8. OkMsBY, President. 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea 


2105 Spru pieenth ~~ be- 
Bis ae vii gto 6g aah Macin nose 
B.D. Right ey D.D. »LL.D., Rey, 
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A howe school for y AB ry ag Eaeesiee cnt 
rivaled in healthfulness and beauty. Special atten- 
tion paid to health, ‘morals, Age 3 Seencess. Superior 





facilities for music and art. admitted to 
b hag Ay on our certificate. Send for 
R. 8. HITCHCOCK, D.D. —e 8 
PENNSYLVANIA MiKiTARY 
ou ~ ACADEMY. 
ee A. 27th year ns Se 
A MILITARY LE GE. _— 
DEGREES IN CIVIL GINEERING 
A eect ISTRY. bY A ITHCTURE, ARTS, 
Circular of ind cranes we EK. ey aT oo a 





ELMIRA COLLEGE wontw. 


oder care at the ba og of New York. Course 
to that of the best colleges. Scientific an 
th classical preparatory depart- 
tages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by 
and furnished with elevator, Observa- 
Terms moderate. 


tory—Museum and Art 

dréss Paxes’t A. W.CO LL. D., 

$5 a Year, for Yo Men and Boys. 
OQ soxser'ate sx or. Business. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
MEDIA ACADEMY, at MEDIA, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.)' 
minutes from Broad Street Station. gre ot 
ved and best me 





is - letely 
comapl 
Ii base bai 
and ented i by 
best table. Special 
opportunities for apt students to advance rapidly. 
—— private tutoring forbackwardboys, Superior 
ical Business De: ae 4 in Commercial course 
with Bank, Offices. 
pe tome ete. Tore tally eien 
ony other ee or 
United States. Illustrated cata’ 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
E. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
N. E. corner tith and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 
Can refer to George W. Childs, ge of Phila 
Ledger; John Wanamaker; Prof. H. LL. 
University of Pennsylvania; ire ee D. Wattles 
publisher of The Sunday School Times. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO, 


DEEN, DAKOTA. 

Gepstnl, -— =. ‘$250,000. 

Our Farm Mo bearing 7 per cent interest, 
payeate semi-annually in New York Exchange, 8% 

ured by James River Vallev farms worth wresece 
times their amount, principa! and interest both guar- 
anteed by us, are a choice and safe investnent for 
investors. We also issue Certificates of Deposit for 
six months, or longer, Bearin six per cent interest. 
We can offer some choice Rea Fstate Investments ia 


heetaen the 
H. Wool N. Y. Transfer Co., 
First National Bank, Blairsville, Pa. 
Oxford National Bank, Oxford, Pa. ‘Hon, John Sco 
Gen’! Solicitor Pennsylvania RR, Philadeiphis Pe 
E. E. Thatcher, Mortgage Broker, West Chester, Pa 
Address us for circulars and full i information. 
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THE KANSAS TRUST & BANKING C0. 


President, SENATOR INGALLS. 
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Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York 
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YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
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